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The  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  Sell  Story  of  the  ^^cAll  .'^fission 
By  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 
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TH(_)GCiII  very  the  >lory  is  full 

of  a  prisfuaiuily  tiuiimii  it'  well  us  re 
lipous  interest.  It  di'serves  a  jilaee 
ill  every  Sucday-sehool  library.  tbi'u,^h 
iiiteikleii  for  ami  liesetviiitj  a  wider  u>e. 
— The  ihitlmik. 

Tbe  fiutbor  h:w  a  facile  pen  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  elements  entering  into  g<sid 
story  telling.  These,  coupled  with  a  mar 
velously  interesting  theme,  make  a  >tory 
whioli  holds  the  reader's  attentiiui  to  the 
close. — The  lV>'sbyterian. 

If  is  a  w  ork  of  love  and  charity,  in  behalf 
of  the  MoAll  Mis.sion  in  Erance,  and  is  a 
beautiful  way  of  doing  g'Kxl.  The  story  is 
a  pleasant  one  and  is  made  the  means  of 
bringing  out  the  useful  work  of  the  Iniat 
by  which  the  McAll  Mission  carries  a  pure 
Gosjiel  on  the  rivers  and  canals  of  France. 
Every  reader  of  the  book  w  ill  help  on  the 
excellent  work  of  the  McAll  Mission.  —  The 
Obseri\r. 

Mrs.  Loui.so  Seymour  Houghton,  of  the 
Evangelist,  New  York,  luis  written  most 
attractively  of  the  ^IcAll  Mission  in  Faris. 
She  has  recently  publishecl  a  charming 
liook  in  story  form.  The  Silent  Highway, 
which  give.s  an  account  of  the  work  lone 
on  the  mission  lioat.s  used  on  the  rivers 
of  E' ranee. — Ventral  Treebyterian,  Ilich- 
mond.  Va. 

We  have  never  seen  the  plan  of  sah  .'ition 
more  simply  ami  tellingly  presented  than 
it  is  here,  siimetimcs  to  I'ttle  children  and 
again  to  older  j)eople. — (’hristian  Obxerrer. 


A  i-harming  narrative  of  gosj.el  work 
among  the  js-iusants  and  artis.msof  France. 
Not  since  ajuistolic  days  has  just  such  a 
work  iK'cn  done.  It  is  bmg  since  we 
have  read  any  work  so  exalting  the  Hible 
as  “the  ]«>wer  of  God  unto  salvation.” 
As  the  incidents  are  all  from  real  life,  it 
might  be  well  for  those  who  insist  that 
“there  is  no  drunkenness  in  France”  to 
read  what  one  sees  who  goes  freely  among 
the  working  peojile.  The  little  book  is 
valuable  for  tbe  family  table  and  invalu 
able  for  the  Sumlay  sc1k>o1  library. — The 
Interior. 

An  interesting  story  I'harmingly  told. 

.  .  Wo  hojte  this  tuHik  will  lie  widely 

read  and  that  many  may  lie  sulliciently 
interested  to  send  a  donation  to  the  Ainer 
ican  McAll  Association,  1017  t'liestnut 
street,  I’hiladelphia.  —  Revieto  of  Mig.sions. 

Delightful  pic'tures  of  child  life,  the 
work  of  the  missionary  l»iat,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  some  typical  conversions — these 
latter  all  true  to  the  facts  in  each  instance 
— ami  descriptions  involving  the  ditliculty 
and  (lerplexity  attending  the  work,  help  to 
keep  up  the  reader’s  interest  in  the  book 
from  o)iening  to  linish. —  IFc-sfc/vi  Chrintian 
Aiicucate. 

The  fairness  with  which  the  lioman  Ca- 
tliolic  situation  in  rural  E'rarce  is  stated 
!tdds  great  vtiliie  to  this  unpretending  work. 
lnd*‘eil,  a  more  pleasing  Ixiok  for  ti  vjiried 
circle  of  readers  it  will  be  luiial  to  timl. 
— The  Vhri.'itia7i  A'h'(<eate. 
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Thursday  Island  Near  New  Guinea  are 

as  a  Missionary  four  Tuesday  islands, 

Center  one  Wednesday  island, 

farther  off  Sunday  island,  and  across  two 
miles  of  strong  current  is  the  beautiful 
Friday  island,  set  apart  for  the  lepers  of 
Queensland.  All  can  tell  of  shipwrecks 
and  rescued  boat’s  crews,  of  kindness 
and  brutality  displayed  by  the  native 
savages  when  unfortunate  persons  have 
been  washed  or  blown  upon  their  coasts. 
Torres  Strait  is  probably  as  full  ot  in¬ 
terest  to  the  student  of  native  races,  and 
the  observant  traveller  as  any  narrow 
and  dangerous  ship’s  passage  through 
which  trunk  line  steamers  pass.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Government  Resident  was 
removed  from  the  Albany  Pass  on  the 
mainland  of  Queensland  to  Thursday  Is¬ 
land,  for  reasons  as  military  as  com¬ 
mercial,  quite  as  much  for  the  soldier 
and  sailor  as  for  the  pearler  and  beech- 
de-mer  fleets. 

Thursday  island  belongs  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Group,  for  Christian  effort,  and 
it  was  because  of  the  strategic  position 
and  the  calling  port  of  great  steamship 
lines  joined  to  the  need  of  the  Archipel¬ 
ago,  that  the  newly  made  Bishop  of  the 
year  old  diocese  of  Carpentaria  decided, 
and  wisely,  to  make  this  his  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  island  is  composed  of  two 
cannon  crowned  hills  and  three  other 
small  mountains,  with  plenty  of  rocks 
and  little  soil.  The  population  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  reqent  census  is  i,- 
695,  but  besides  these  are  2,032  men 
engaged  on  the  pearl  fleets,  for  the 
“Floating  System’’  is  now  in  use.  For¬ 


merly,  there  were  frequent  returns  of 
the  pearl-shelling  boats  to  the  island  to 
unload  shells  and  pearls,  but  now,  per¬ 
haps  not  for  months,  and  with  many  but 
once  a  year  do  the  fleets  return  to  land. 
That  means  that  these  workmen  of 
various  nationalities  and  religious  faiths 
and  no  faiths  at  all  are  entirely  cut  off 
from  opportunities  to  attend  religious 
services,  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  when 
at  Christmas  time,  when  they  all  come 
into  Thursday  Island  and  are  paid  on’ 
that  with  1,600  pounds  sterling  going 
into  the  hands  of  the  six  liquor  shops 
and  other  channels  there  should  be  riots, 
bloodshed  and  murder?  Nowhere,  in  all 
the  realm  of  commercial  operations  is 
there  greater  need  of  missionary  work. 
This  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  races, 
here  Oriental  comes  into  contact  with 
the  rapid  moving  and  shrewd  Westerner, 
and  sad  to  report,  the  white  man  does 
not  as  a  rule,  represent  the  real  spirit  of 
the  country  in  which  he  claims  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Various  Religious  ^^is  conglomerate 

population  where  sin 
Agencies  abounds  a  number  of 

Gospel  agencies  are  found.  The  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  with  street  meetings,  uniform 
and  a  band,  full  of  grit,  is  a  hardy  and 
earnest  little  band.  The  Chinese  Joss 
House  is  the  only  fully  alien  place  of 
worship  on  the  island,  and  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  number  of  wrecks  of  fire 
crackers  in  the  front  yard.  The  Chinese 
have  a  strong  contingent  in  the  Archi- 
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pelago,  and  many  of  them  are  small  veg¬ 
etable  farmers  and  shop  keepers. 

Roman  Catholic  missions  are  not  pros¬ 
perous.  With  characteristic  worldly 
wisdom  the  best  site  for  a  church  is 
theirs,  but  aside  from  a  Sister’s  School 
for  Children  there  is  little  to  show  for 
the  work  of  the  well-manned  mission  in 
Thursday  Island. 

Bishop  White  and  The  great  missionary 
the  Memorial  enterprise  in  Australia 
Church  is  going  on  under  the 

Church  of  England  worshipping  in  the 
Quetta  Memorial  Church,  now  reckoned 
a  cathedral.  The  Bishop  holds  to  the 
Kemble  method,  “Make  a  few  saints,” 
and  the  present  plan  is  to  work  from 
the  center  outward.  The  new  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  was  opened  a  few  months 
ago  in  Thursday  Island  with  four  stu¬ 
dents,  whose  support  is  guaranteed  for 
three  years.  The  Bishop  by  his  own 
hands  has  been  hewing  timbers  for  the 
See  House,  where  the  lectures  in  Theo¬ 
logy'  are  g^ven,  and  has  assisted  in  the 
making  of  concrete.  Bishop  Gilbert 
White  has  recently  returned  from  a 
journey  of  2,000  miles  across  the  Con¬ 
tinent  from  Port  Darwin  to  Adelaide, 
and  out  of  fifty-three  camps  but  ten 
were  under  cover.  He  went  celebrating 
communion  where  the  foot  of  white 
man  never  before  trod,  riding  on  horse¬ 
back  for  three  months  through  the  very 
center  of  Australia,  land  uninhabited,  or 
through  regions  known  only  to  the  half- 
hostile  aboriginals  and  casual  gold  hun¬ 
ters,  a  feat  unique  and  marvellous  in 
modem  missionary  enterprise.  From  a 
romantic  and  picturesque  point  of  view 
the  Bishop’s  exploits  appeal  to  any  lovc’- 
of  the  fearless  and  energetic  in  men  bent 
on  advanced  moral  and  religious  pro¬ 
jects.  Such  an  adventurous  and  sen¬ 
sible  man  who  traveled  the  length  of 
his  diocese  before  he  would  ask  men  to 
work  in  it,  who  went  unattended  by 
friend  or  servant  across  a  wild  and  not 
always  attractive  country,  along  the  line 
of  the  famous  Overland  Telegraph, 
where  the  stations  afe  150  or  200  miles 
apart,  to  give  spiritual  refreshment  to 


men  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity, 
since  assuming  the  important  duties  of 
their  positions,  to  attend  religious  ser¬ 
vices  of  meeting  of  any  kind,  is  fit  to 
become  the  head  of  the  new  Church  of 
England  work  in  this  far  distant 
Archipelago.  His  cathedral,  the  Quetta 
Memorial  Church,  was  built  after 
and  because  of  the  wreck  of  the  Mail 
Steamer  Quetta,  off  the  Albany  Pass, 
which  went  down  with  over  130  of  her 
passengers  to  a  watery  grave,  and  an¬ 
other  hundred  or  more  saved  after  dread¬ 
ful  happenings.  ^  But  Thursday  Island  is 
full  of  surprises.  Here  is  an  ice  factory 
and  a  mineral  water  works.  Of  all  places 
for  an  Aerated  Water  establishment  this 
is  the  last  place  one  would  expect  to  find 
it,  for  on  the  island  is  not  one  spring 
or  living  well. 


,  The  excitement  was 
Ti- '  ^  ®  oftentifnes  great  as  the 

ig  ourage  natives  heard  of  a  white 
traveller  approaching  with  no  political 
axe  to  grind,  and  no  bicycle  record  to 
lower.  The  Bishop,  in  this  greatest 
journey  of  the  year,  showed  high  courage 
and  determination,  which  fits  him  for 
the  p>osition  he  occupies.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  effort  to  transport  the  blacks  to  a 
sea  port  town,  where  they  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  become  familiar  with  the  vices  of 
ill-inclined  whites,  has  its  objections.  It 
is  held  by  many  that  to  meet  the  Abori¬ 
ginals  on  their  own  ground  and  furnish 
them  at  home  with  Christian  teaching 
is  better  reckoned  to  preserve  and  civil¬ 
ize  the  race.  Many  are  the  problems  to 
be  solved  here,  and  mostly,  such  as  mis¬ 
sion  fields  will  generally  have  to  face  in 
the  next  25  years,  which  makes  the  work 
not  only  interesting  but  important  to  the 
missionary  work  everywhere. 


A  Note  of 
Warning 


The  Bishop  of  Carpen¬ 
taria  sounds  a  note  of 
warning  regarding  the 
half-caste  difficulty  which  will  soon  make 
itself  felt  in  a  serious  form,  and  become 
a  peril  to  society;  indeed,  this  is  to  some 
extent  true  in  all  these  mission  fields. 
In  his  travels  the  Bishop  finds  the  prac- 
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tice  of  dressing  up  black  women  in  men’s 
clothing,  and  he  has  on  different  occa¬ 
sions  seen  women  in  male  attire  accom¬ 
panying  white  men.  The  lamented 
Chalmers  was  a  frequent  visitor  in 
Thursday  Island,  and  the  people  knew 
him  well.  Everybody  refers  to  him  as  a 
man  of  great  bravery  and  strongly  fitted 
for  pioneer  missionary  work.  On  Ba¬ 
tavia  River  there  is  a  Moravian  Mission 
supported  by  Presbyterians,  and  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  humanized  the  whole. coast 
for  200  miles,  and  completely  changed 
the  relations  of  the  people  here  to  the 
aboriginals  of  Australia. 


“Straight  Ahead”  That  the  situaticm  in 
Korea  is  at  once  hop>e- 
Work  needed  £yj  critical  every¬ 
thing  seems  to  show,  and  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  our  mission  there  needs  rein¬ 
forcements.  One  of  our  missionaries, 
returning  from  a  tour  on  the  Central 
Circuit,  reports  “strenuous  Romanist 
persecution,’’  the  beating  of  one  of  the 
native  evangelists  by  Romanists  in  one 
place,  yet  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
converts  to  do  more  than  they  have  done. 
Last  year  they  supported  one  helper; 
this  year  they  are  supporting  a  second 
and  hope  soon  to  add  a  third.  In  an¬ 
other  circuit  the  men  are  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Bible  study.  The  missionary 
says  he  could  establish  as  many  men’s 
Bible  classes  of  seventy-five  members 
each,  as  there  are  weeks  between  January  ' 
and  April,  if  only  he  had  strength  and 
sufficient  assistance.  Great  blessings  at¬ 
tend  the  work.  “But,”  he  most  signifi¬ 
cantly  adds,  “the  fact  that  He  has  blessed 
our  meagre  and  poor  efforts  to  follow 
His  leading  up  to  the  present  time  can¬ 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
church  is  doing  right  in  not  sending 
strong  men  into  this  northern  work.  I 
suppose  I  learned  the  truth  on  the  foot 
ball  field  and  consequently  from  that  fact 
some  men  would  discount  it,  but  I  gfive 
it  as  I  learned  it  there  for  what  it  is 
worth,  viz :  that  in  the  long  run  unless 
the  enemy  was  very  weak  to  play  straight 
ahead  through  the  line  and  pound  your 
opponent’s  line  at  that  point  until  they 


are  so  weakened  that  they  give  every 
where  as  autumn  leaves  before  a  gale. 
Christ  taught  spiritual  truths  from  Na¬ 
ture’s  book  and  so  I  would  draw  the 
lesson  here  that  the  enemy  in  Korea  is 
strong — we  must  play  a  sure  game — 
not  one  that  looks  pretty  and  has  lots  of 
show  about  it,  and  we  must  hit  the  line 
of  the  enemy  in  its  weakest  spot,  and 
surely  North  Korea  is  the  place  which 
has  made  way  for  the  Gospel  most  read¬ 
ily.  Thus  if  we  could,  like  the  Captain 
of  an  eleven  who  has  just  found  out  the 
opponent’s  weakness,  gather  our  forces 
together  and  hurl  them  on  the  enemy 
here,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  ten 
years  from  now,  the  Gospel  will  be 
preached  in  every  corner  of  Korea.” 

Romanizing  Chi-  of  the  most  im- 

portant  aids  to  mission- 

ncse  Characters 

ary  progress  it  it  can  be 
carried  out  is  the  attempt  now  being 
made  by  the  missionaries  of  China  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  alphabet  as  a  substitute  for 
the  cumbersome  aggregation  of  compli¬ 
cated  signs  which  is  used  at  present.  It 
will,  indeed,  mean  quite  as  much  for  the 
Chinese  as  for  the  missionaries ,  if  some 
arrangement  can  be  made  whereby  the 
tones  can  be  represented  by  predeter¬ 
mined  letters  and  accents.  If  instead  of 
some  thousands  of  arbitrary  signs  the 
learner  needs  to  master  only  forty  or 
fifty,  the  gain  will  be  incalculable.  It  is 
a  difficult  task  and  one  that  will  not  be 
solved  for  years  to  come.  Some  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made,  however.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Presbyterian  Press  at  Shanghai  has 
just  completed  the  Ningpo  Romanized 
Bible,  which  has  the  further  distinction 
of  being  the  first  complete  Bible  with  ref¬ 
erences  published  in  China.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  issue  during  this  current  year 
by  way  of  experiment  a  monthly  paper, 
a  hymn  and  tune  book  and  some  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Roman  type. 


A  Rtm  Wer  of  ^  «remonv  which  t<»k 

place  m  Pans  at  the 
the  Revolution  time  of  the  Victor 
Hugo  celebration  is  an  interesting  re- 
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minder — with  how  great  a  difference — 
of  the  Festival  of  Reason  during  the 
French  Revolution.  Then,  as  now,  free 
thinkers,  atheists  perhaps,  though  not 
necessarily  were,  if  not  in  the  majority, 
yet  very  much  in  the  front  of  things; 
then,  as  now,  their  protest  against  all 
religion  whatever  was  to  a  large  de¬ 
gree  conscientious, — a  moral  rebellion 
against  an  imposed  religion  and  an  ec- 
clesiasticism  that  proclaimed  itself  to  be, 
not  the  outside  husk,  but  the  heart  of 
true  religion.  Then,  as  not  now,  the 
passions  of  the  multitude  were  inflamed 
by  cruel  wrongs  in  the  name  of  an  es- 
t^lished  order  of  which  religion  was  at 
least  believed  to  the  the  main  support, 
and  protest  took  the  form  of  hideous  and 
blasphemous  revolt ;  there  is  enough 
difference  between  the  two  occasions 
to  throw  into  high  relief  the  difference 
between  then  and  now,  but  there  is  also 
enough  similitude  to  give  cause  for  very 
profound  consideration  of  the  present 
trend  and  tendency  of  the  religious  re¬ 
volt  which  is  going  on  to-day  in  France 
side  by  side  with  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  religious  revivals  in  modern  his¬ 
tory. 

The  On  the  occasion  of  Vic- 

Freethinkers  tor  Hugo’s  centenary, 

at  Worship  the  free-thinkers  of 

Paris  met  in  large  numbers  in  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  and  engaged  in  what  may  be 
termed  a  religious  service — since  pagan¬ 
ism  has  also  its  religion.  There  were 
busts  of  Victor  Hugo  and  other  leaders 
of  thought  crowned  as  demi-g<33s,  there 
were  processions  of  children  bearing 
palms;  there  was  a  carefully  arranged 
liturgy,  with  impressive  periods  of  si¬ 
lence,  with  solemn  appeals  to  the  emo¬ 
tions,  with  chorals  and  cantatas.  And 
there  were  also  orations  which  might  be 
described  as  making  strong  appeal  to  the 
conscience  for  a  revolt  against  religion, 
and  there  were  funeral  orations  such  as 
in  form  might  have  been  uttered  in  Pro¬ 
testant  "temple”  or  Roman  Catholic 
church.  In  the  evening  the  house  of 
Victor  Hugo  was  illuminated  and  a  “ge¬ 
nius  with  outspread  wings  was  dis¬ 
played  above  the  entrance. 


The  Significance 
of  the  Ceremony 


The  significance  of  such 
a  ceremony  in  this  age  of 
the  world,  and  in  France 
is  far  otherwise  profound  than  these  free¬ 
thinkers  themselves  are  at  all  aware.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Doumergue,  one  of  the  most  pen¬ 
etrating  minds  in  French  literary  ranks, 
points  it  out  in  an  article  in  Le  Chris- 
tianisme  au  XXme  Siecle.  It  bears  wit¬ 
ness,  he  says,  to  the  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
stinct  in  the  heart  of  man — even  of  free- 
thinking  man.  Curious  it  may  be,  but 
entirely  lexical.  Man  is  a  religious  an¬ 
imal,  which  is  only  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing,  Man  is  an  ecclesiastical  animal.  To 
him  a  religion  is  necessary.  It  may  be 
religious  or  anti-religious,  but  he  must 
have  it.  To  him  a  church  is  necessary — 
clerical  or  anti-clerical,  and  also  forms  of 
worship  simple  or  pompous, — in  general, 
as  this  celebration  showed,  the  more 
pompous  in  proportion  as  the  religion  is 
less  religious.  At  bottom  therefore  the 
question  is  not  whether  man — any  man — 
shall  or  shall  not  have  a  religion ;  every 
man  has  his  own.  The  question  is  sim¬ 
ply,  Shall  it  be  good  or  bad  ?  Every  man 
in  reality  belongs  to  a  church  good  or 
bad,  and  has  his  own  forms  of  worship, 
serious  or  absurd.  As  M.  Doumergue 
says,  There  is  great  advantage  in  rec- 
(^fnizing  this  fact,  for  having  recognized 
it  men  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
question  of  choice.  He  who  elects  to 
have  no  religion,  no  church,  no  form  of 
worship,  simply  elects  the  worst  religion, 
church,  worship,  possible. 


Soldiers  and 
Pastors 


Tne  seriousness  with 
which  French  Protest¬ 
ants  recognize  their  du¬ 
ty  to  the  young  men  during  their  three 
(or  two)  years  of  military  service  may 
well  afford  an  example  to  American 
Christians.  At  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  new  conscripts  join  the  army  and  the 
regiments  are  shifted  from  place  to  place, 
every  religious  paper  contains  notes  frwn 
pastors  in  barrack  towns  begging  coun¬ 
try  pastors  not  to  forget  to  send  them 
word  of  any  member  of  their  church  who 
may  be  attached  to  the  regiments  there 
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stationed ;  and  not  content  with  this,  the 
I’rotestant  army  chaplains  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  evangelization  whose  duty  it 
is  to  put  soldiers  and  pastors  or  chap¬ 
lains  into  touch  with  one  another.  This 
committee  last  year  provided  sixteen 
army  posts  with  soldiers’  halls  (for  read¬ 
ing,  correspondence,  games,  etc.)  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  238  pastors  information  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  738  soldiers,  who 
in  their  turn  were  commended  to  the 
pastors  in  the  garrison  towns.  Further¬ 
more,  a  pastor,  supported  by  this  com¬ 
mittee,  has  been  sent  to  China  as  chap¬ 
lain  for  the  Protestant  soldiers.  Urgent 
requests  have  been  received  for  a  large 
number  of  new  soldiers’  halls.  When  we 
consider  the  poverty  pf  the  French  Pro¬ 
testants,  the  enormous  claims  upon  them 
for  Home  Mission  work  arising  from  the 
revivals  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  heavy  debt  which  they  have  incurred 
for  foreign  missions,  this  care  of  their 
soldier  boys  speaks  loudly  to  us  as  to 
our  own  duty. 

American  A  number  of  years 

Students  in  ago  a  special  work  was 

Paris  started  for  American 

art  students  in  Paris,  they  being  exposed 
to  unusual  temptations.  In  this  work 
I>r.  Charles  WckxI  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Dr.  Paxton  of  St.  Paul,  have  at  various 
times  been  particularly  active.  The  work 
continues  to  be  highly  useful,  being  now 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Beach,  who 
writes :  “The  studio  meetings  have  grown 
until  the  room  is  crowded.  A  very  large 
prof«rtion,  fully  half,  are  men.  I  am 
making  three  or  four  calls  in  theafternoon 
and  evening  each  day  (when  we  are  not 
invited  out.)  It  takes  time,  for  the  calls 
are  not  professional  or  formal,  but  friend¬ 
ly  and  familiar.  I  find  everywhere  an 
interest  in  the  services,  and  a  great  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  being  done.  I  wish 
all  who  sustain  the  work  might  see  how 
hearty  and  grateful  is  the  response  of  the 
students.  I  am  surprised  to  find  so  few 
who  attend  any  church,  though  Mr.  Van 
Winkle  is  doing  all  he  can.  The  work 
ought  to  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis, 
if  it  is  worth  doing  at  all.  I  wish  more 


men  and  women  who  visit  Paris  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  else¬ 
where  would  come  here,  and  study  this 
quarter  and  its  needs.  I  believe  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  that  all  the  money  needed 
would  be  given  without  asking.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  no  such 
field  for  usefulness,  nor  such  an  appeal 
for  help,  within  my  knowledge  as  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  in  Paris.  A  great  deal 
more  could  be  done,  if  there  were  money 
enough.  The  extent  of  the  work  is  only 
limited  by  the  means  at  command.”  We 
hope  that  all  our  readers  who  propose  to 
visit  Paris  this  year  will  visit  this  work 
and  do  something  toward  putting  it  on 
a  secure  basis.  We  surely  can  do  no 
less  than  provide  for  those  of  own  house¬ 
hold — the  boys  and  girls  studying  in 
Paris. 

World’s  As  a  matter  of  impor- 

Conference  in  tant  news  we  state  that 

Christiania  the  World’s  Confer¬ 

ence  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciations,  which  meets  once  every  four 
years,  will  be  held  this  year  in  Chris¬ 
tiania,  Norway,  August  20th  to  24th. 
The  .Storthing,  or  Parliament,  of  Nor¬ 
way,  has  made  a  government  appropria¬ 
tion  for  this  conference.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations  has  secured  sp>ecial 
rates,  and  is  arranging  itineraries  for 
those  who  plan  to  attend  the  Conference 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  make  long  or 
short  summer  tours  in  Europe.  Circu¬ 
lars  giving  full  particulars  of  these 
special  trips  have  been  issued,  and  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  C.  j. 
Hicks,  Associate  General  Secretary,  3 
West  29th  street.  New  York.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  important  convention 
will  be  largely  attended,  not  only  by 
members  of  the  Association,  but  by  men 
and  women  who  realize  that  a  prime 
requisite  for  usefulness  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  knowledge.  The  influence  of 
the  recent  Volunteer  Convention  will  be 
felt  through  all  the  church  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  come,  and  though  the  interests 
of  the  coming  meeting  will  not  be  so  ex¬ 
clusively  missionary  as  the  other,  or. 
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rather,  will  not  be  to  the  same  degree 
concentrated  on  foreign  missions,  yet 
they  will  make  for  evangelization  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  word.  With  a  view 
to  deepening  the  interest  in  the  coming 
convention  we  shall  secure  a  special  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Norway  who  will  give  our 
readers  from  time  to  time  particulars  as 
to  religious  conditions  and  movements 
in  that  country. 


Lord’s  Day 
Observance 


Side  by  side  with  the 
rapidly  growing  neg¬ 
lect  of  Sabbath  observ¬ 


ance  in  fashionable  circles,  and,  indeed. 


in  many  others  one  may  place  the  cheer¬ 
ing  fact  that  the  various  Sabbath  socie¬ 
ties  are  making  themselves  felt  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  We  could  find  it 
in  our  heart  to  wish  that  instead  of  three 


such  societies  having  headquarters  in  this 
city  there  might  be  only  one,  the  three 
merging  their  forces  in  one  strong  and 
judicious  body,  the  women  working  with 
the  men  to  educate  public  opinion  in 
the  most  enlightened  view  of  the  true 
basis  and  purpose  of  the  claim  for  Lord’s 
Day  observance.  Naturally,  this  cannot 
be  the  case  while  opinions  differ  on  these 
fundamental  points,  and  meanwhile  we 
rejoice  to  know  of  the  activity  and  the 
wisdom  with  which  the  Woman’s  Na¬ 


tional  Sabbath  Alliance  pursues  its  work. 
During  the  month  just  past  the  Corre- 
sjwnding  and  Field  Secretary,  Mrs.  Wel¬ 
lington  White,  besides  writing  122  let¬ 
ters  into  twenty  different  states,  made  ten 
addresses  in  the  Union  Seminary  Settle¬ 
ment,  at  the  prayer  meetings  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Presbyterian  and  Calvary  Baptist 
churches,  before  the  Baptist  Ministers’ 
Meeting,  this  city,  before  the  women  of 
the  Brick  Church,  East  Orange,  and 
again  in  the  same  church,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  South  Orange,  the 
Baptist  Church  of  South  Orange,  in  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Montclair,  and  in 
its  Sunday  School  Branches  have  been 
formed  in  several  of  these  New  Jersey 
towns.  It  is  now  proposed  to  send  Mrs. 
White  to  Ohio.  Literature  has  been  sent 


into  37  different  states — in  one  hundred 
cases  followed  by  letters. 


To  Dr.  Field:  Many 
Happy  Returns 

It  was  on  this  auspicious  .lay  four¬ 
score  years  ago  that  the  man  grcatlv  be¬ 
loved  in  three  continents  came  *‘a  little 
baby  thing”  into  the  parsonage  at  Old 
Haddam.  He  has  outlived  many  whoiii 
he  has  loved  and  loves  still,  but  there  are 
thousands  yet  alive  upon  whose  character 
he  has  made  an  impress,  as  the  sun  does, 
by  the  genial  shining  of  a  warm  and 
bright  nature.  To  how  many  minds  he 
has  brought  enlargement  by  his  creative 
pen,  saying  “let  there  be  light”  to  minds 
dark  on  certain  subjects,  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  their  horizon  and  enriching 
their  store  house  by  the  gathered  treas¬ 
ures  of  his  wide  travels !  But  best  of  all 
his  gifts  to  the  generations  that  have 
known  him,  is  the  example  of  a  sweet 
and  sunny  personality,  that  has  con¬ 
fronted  sorrow  and  joy,  prosperity  and 
adversity  with  the  same  calm  and  joyous 
confidence. 

“God’s  in  his  heaven 
All’s  right  with  the  world.’’ 

It  would  have  been  a  pleasant  task  to 
invite  many  persons  of  notable  position 
t©  bring  a  tribute  to  their  revered  and- 
well-loved  friend  on  this  day  when,  with 
his  “twin,”  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  he  rounds 
out  his  fourscore  years.  But  in  the  im¬ 
patience  of  our  reverent  affection  we 
twined  that  wreath  a  year  ago,  when  he 
entered  his  eightieth  year,  and  now  we 
can  only  join  in  congratulations  and 
hopes  that  many  more  years  may  be 
added  to  this  good  and  beneficent  life. 
One  letter ,however,  demands  a  place  here- 
It  is  from  a  long  time  reader  of  this 
paper,  to  whom,  as  to  many  of  us.  Dr. 
Field  will  ever  be  the  impersonation  of 
The  Evangelist,  as  The  Evangelist  can 
never,  in  whatever  change  or  levelop- 
ment,  cease  to  be  the  exponent  of  Dr. 
Field. 

Permit  one  of  the  most  humble  and 
least  worthy  of  Dr.  Field’s  many  friends 
to  send  congratulations.  Eighty  years  of 
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life  is  a  record  few  can  equal ;  but  when 
that  life  has  been  inspired  by  a  noble 
purpose,  and  crowned  with  successful  en¬ 
deavor  it  becomes  sublime.  Most  of  us, 
looking  forward  to  the  “inevitable  hour” 
wonder  what  will  be  our  monument,  and 
with  what  inscription  it  will  speak  to 
succeeding  generations.  Dr.  Field  has 
been  permitted  to  build  his  own  monu¬ 
ment,  and  every  week  for  many  years,  it 
has  carried  messages  of  truth,  and  peace, 
and  righteousness  to  thousands  of  his  fel¬ 
low  men.  The  New  York  Evangelist, 
with  which  he  was  so  long  connected, 
to  which  he  gave  the  imprint  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  quality  of  his  own  soul, 

'  is  his  memorial,  more  excellent  than 
marble,  more  enduring  than  gold,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  touched  human  hearts  and 
helped  transform  them  into  the  likeness 
of  the  Divine.  Only  eternity  can  disclose 
the  power  of  that  touch,  or  the  greatness 
of  the  transformation.  Personally,  after 
55  years  acquaintance  with  The  Evange¬ 
list,  I  cannot  begin  to  estimate  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  influence  upon  myself,  how  far 
it  has  glided  the  current  of  my  thought 
or  tensioned  the  secret  springs  of  action. 

The  occasion  suggests  as  a  theme, 
Christian  journalism,  its  field,  its  power, 
it  reward.  Into  this  theme  we  do  not 
enter.  But  Henry  M.  Field’s  other  self, 
the  New  York  Evangelist,  stands  as  an 
object  lesson  more  eloquent  than  speech 
of  the  p>ossibilities  that  lie  along  that 
line.  His  ideal  of  Christian  journalism 
will  bear  close  study,  though  not  exact¬ 
ing  servdle  imitation.  Grand  as  the  past 
has  been  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  The 
thing  for  us  all  to  do  is  to  catch  some¬ 
thing  of  his  spirit  of  kindness,  of  charity, 
of  devotion  to  truth,  of  love  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  of  zeal  for  the  uplifting  of  hu¬ 
manity,  of  heroic  effort  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom. 

May  his  genial  presence  long  remain 
with  us,  even  till  the  time  appointed. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago, 
has  agreed  to  fill  the  City  Temple  pulpit 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  London,  for  a  time 
during  the  coming  summer. 


The  Mormon  Peril 

Some  of  our  readers  will  have  seen  in 
the  daily  papers  the  Statement  and  Ap¬ 
peal  which  we  print  elsewhere.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  trust  that  they  will  read  it 
again,  and  that  all  who  take  this  paper 
will  religiously  consider  what  is  their 
duty  in  the  matter  of  a  very  serious  men¬ 
ace  with  which  the  country  is  confronted. 
The  number  and  the  character  of  the  men 
who  sign  the  Statement  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  Inter-denominational 
Council  of  Women,  who  for  two  years 
p>ast  have  been  moving  for  an  anti- 
polygamy  amendment  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  were  by  no  means  running  before 
they  were  sent.  They  foresaw  precisely 
the  situation  so  strongly  presented  ’>y 
these  gentlemen,  and  they  have  been 
bravely  trying  to  avert  it  by  the  only 
thoroughgoing  remedy.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  delegation  of  this  Council  had  a 
hearing  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House,  and  we  venture  to  believe 
that  that  learned  and  honorable  body 
never  heard  a  more  brilliant  or  a  more 
convincing  argument  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Katherine  Jones  Bennett,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Council.  Her  argument  was  based 
upon  history,  the  salient  facts  of  which 
she  so  presented,  and  from  them  drew 
such  conclusions  as  put  her  case  on  a 
very  strong  foundation  in  the  minds  of 
her  hearers.  This  was  evident  from  tlie 
searching  questions  that  were  asked  after 
Mrs.  Bennett  and  the  other  women  had 
spoken.  They  were  evidently  put  in  the 
honest  desire  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
facts  presented. 

These  things  being  so,  and  the  women 
having  carried  the  matter  to  this  point, 
all  that  is  needed  to  crown  it  with  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  is  a  great  movement  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  Precisely  here  is  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Statement  put  forth  by  the 
Home  Missionary  Secretaries.  It  is 
being  published,  we  trust,  in  every  relig¬ 
ious  paper  in  the  country,  and  many  sec¬ 
ular  journals  have  given  or  will  give  it 
place.  The  public  will  no  longer  be  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts;  and,  lieing  in¬ 
formed,  it  is  impossible  that  a  great  wave 
of  public  protest  shall  not  sweep  over  the 
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land.  Every  Representative  in  Congress 
should  hear  from  his  constituency  with¬ 
out  delay.  The  one  thing  needful  in  this 
matter  is  for  the  people  to  have  .a  n;ind 
to  do  away  with  the  great  danger  which 
has  now  become  threatening. 

How  ^gressive  is  the  Mormon 
Church  the  whole  country  is  beginning  to 
know.  Their  missionaries  are  every¬ 
where.  In  Brooklyn  there  is  a  Alormon 
Church,  in  Chicago  another.  A  con¬ 
vention  of  these  missionaries  will  shortly 
be  held  in  an  eastern  city.  These  metli- 
ods  are  entirely  legitimate.  The  ‘  liris- 
tian  Church  has  something  to  learn  from 
the  Mormons  as  to  methods  of  evangel¬ 
ization.  It  is  not  their  activity  that  i.'  at 
fault, but  the  p>ernicious  character  of  their 
teachings,  and  worse  still,  the 'motive  of 
the  propaganda,  whidi  is  religion  with  a 
political  purpose.  With  the  Churcli  of 
the  Latter  Day  Saints,  as  a  church,  our 
government  has  nothing  to  do,  and  our 
*  churches  only  so  far  as  they  may  reach 
its  errors  by  missionary  methods.  Jut 
the  Mormon  Church  is  a  hierarchy  which 
sets  up  its  authority  against  the  law  of  the 
land ;  which  not  winks  at  but  insists  upon 
that  which  our  laws  and  the  laws  of  all 
civilized  countries  count  as  crime.  To 
p>ermit  the  existence  in  any  stare  of  an 
authority  which  sets  itself  up  against  the 
authority  of  the  State  is  simply  suicide. 
Anarchy  has  no  such  menace  to  our  na¬ 
tional  life  as  Mormonism  has.  Anarchy 
is  indeed  powerless,  however  much  di.s- 
aster  it  may  here  and  there  work,  for  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions  is  beyond  tiie 
reach  of  knife  or  bullet  or  any  sort  of 
disorder.  But  the  Mormon  error  is  aimed 
at  that  very  spirit ;  it  is  corrupting  in  its 
very  essence.  And  it  can  no  longer  be 
ignored  as  merely  local  in  its  influence. 
It  was  publicly  asserted  at  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  of  the  Mormon  Church 
and  printed  in  their  official  organ,  that 
the  membership  of  the  Mormon  Church 
amounts  to  310.000;  with  62,444  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  priesthood,  and  264,204  be¬ 
longing  to  auxiliary  associations ;  that  the 
annual  increase  is  to  that  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Congregational  and  Methodist 
Churches  in  proportion  to  membership  as 
two  hundred  to  twelve  and  a  half.  With 


such  a  rate  of  increase  the  peril  which 
the  statement  foreshadows  is  no  chimera. 

Auburn  Seminary  and  Dr. 

It  would  be  a  great  loss  to  Auburn 
Seminary  if  Dr.  Riggs  were  to  find  it  his 
duty  to  accept  a  call  to  McCormick  Sem¬ 
inary.  Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson,  whose  letter 
hereto  added  sets  forth  the  ,situation 
makes  a  suggestion  which  we  trust  will 
appeal  to  the  generous  hearted  men  of 
means  in  our  church.  As  he  says  Au¬ 
burn  is  doing  a  unique  work ;  she  is 
training  a  class  of  ministers,  progressive 
in  views,  scholarly  in  attainments  and  yet 
devoted  to  evangelization  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  hope  of  the  church.  Tlie 
church  cannot  afford  to  have  the  strength 
of  .\uburn  depleted.  Rather,  she  should 
be  so  endowed  that  the  devoted  men  who 
have  made  her  what  she  is,  may  feel  en¬ 
couraged  to  stand  by  her  and  enable  her 
to  realize  the  highest  possibility  of  use¬ 
fulness. 

My  dear  Editor: — The  Faculty  and 
the  students  of  Auburn  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  the  citizens  of  Auburn  are 
in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  over  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  losing  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  S. 
Riggs,  the  able  and  distinguished  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

The  McCormick  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary  has  notified  him  that  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  call  him  very  vigorously  and 
earnestly.  In  a  very  honorable  way, 
the  Directors  afford  us  and  the  many 
friends  of  .Auburn  Seminary  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  gather  all  their  forces,  ply  all 
their  arguments,  and  wind  about  him 
all  the  cords  of  their  strong  affection  f6r 
him,  while  he  is  considering  this  invita¬ 
tion.  While  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Riggs  has 
given  distinction  to  Auburn  Seminary, 
it  is  also  true  that  she  has  lent  distinc¬ 
tion  to  him.  She  has  given  him  his  field, 
his  liberty,  wffiich  a  scholar  prizes  so 
much,  and  his  “where  to  stand.”  He 
has  heretofore  declined  so  many  flatter¬ 
ing  calls  from  some  of  the  most  promin¬ 
ent  churches  in  the  land,  that  we  had 
come  to  feel  as  if  he  were  here  to  stay. 
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But  unless  her  children  rally  around  the 
Seminary  now,  make  plain  to  Dr.  Riggs 
her  unique  position  among  the  Seminar¬ 
ies,  her  commanding  influence,  and  their 
fixed  conviction  that  his  best  work  for 
the  Master  will  be  in  his  old  home,  there 
is  great  danger  of  losing  him. 

Let  the  friends  of  Auburn  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  give  him  such  reason  for 
his  remaining  here  as  will  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  now  hangs  over  us  as  a  dark 
cloud.  It  is  no  secret  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  remaining  here,  and  a 
controlling  one,  would  be  such  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Seminary’s  endowment  as 
would  enable  her  to  move  to  the  front  in 
the  great  work  in  w’hch  she  has  hereto¬ 
fore  borne  her  share. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  E.  Robinson, 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
March  28,  1902. 

For  Brotherhood 

Our  readers  will  recall  to  mind  the 
Golden  Rule  movement  which  grew  out 
of  the  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirsch 
Monument  Association,  a  movement 
which  endeavors  to  answer  the  important 
question,  What  is  man’s  proper  relation 
to  his  fellow  man,  individually  and  so¬ 
cially  ?  The  Baron  and  Baroness  de 
Hirsch  gave  a  positive  answer  to  this 
question  from  their  point  of  view.  They 
devoted  their  princely  fortune  of  over  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  and  many  years 
of  arduous  toil,  to  the  uplifting  of  their 
less  fortunate  brethren,  the  world  over, 
irrespective  of  race,  creed  or  color.  They 
ignored  the  prejudices — social  and  re¬ 
ligious —  that  have  cursed  the  world  for 
centuries.  They  illustrated  the  spirit  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  which  this  movement 
puts  forward  as  an  essential  element  of 
a  normal  social  order.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  struck  the  keynote  of  the  principle  in 
his  first  message  in  the  sentence  which 
it  is  proposed  to  place  on  the  monument 
to  Philanthropy  to  be  erected  in  Central 
Park,  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  Baron 
and  Baroness  de  Hirsch,  and  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  absolute  freedom  from  pie- 
judice  in  all  their  philanthropic  work. 


Mr.  Roosevelt’s  words  are  these:  “When 
all  is  said  and  done  the  rule  of  brother¬ 
hood  remains  as  the  indispensable  pre¬ 
requisite  to  success  in  the  kind  of  nation¬ 
al  life  for  which  we  strive.’ 

That  the  Association  which  undertakes 
the  erection  of  this  monument  is  officered 
by  and  largely  composed  of  non-Jews  is 
of  happy  augury  for  the  disappearance  of 
race  prejudice  in  this  country.  The 
President  of  the  Association  is  ex-Post- 
master  General  Thomas  L.  James; 
among  the  Vice-Presidents  are  ex- 
President  Cleveland,  Mayor  Low,  Hon. 
Levi  P.  Morton,  John  G.  Carlisle,  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  MacArthur, 
D.D.,  Rabbi  Gottheil,  D.D.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  is  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seward,  and  the 
list  of  Directors  includes  bishops,  pas¬ 
tors,  authors,  business  men,  diplomatists, 
college  presidents,  and  senators.  This 
body  proposes  to  hold  a  public  meeting 
next  Tuesday  evening,  April  8,  at  8 
P.  M.,  in  All  Souls’  Church,  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue  and  Twentieth  street.  The  general 
subject  will  be  The  Awakening;  the 
Thought  of  the  Past,  the  Thought  of  the 
Present,  the  Thought  of  the  Future,  with 
reference  to  man’s  relation  to  his  fellow 
man.  The  speakers  will  be  Walter  S. 
Logan,  Esq.,  ex-President  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  Recorder 
Goff,  Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman,  D.D.,  and 
the  pastor  of  the  church.  Dr.  Thomas  R. 
Sheer. 

A  Missionary  Conference 

Next  week  April  7,  8,  and  9,  in  the 
Amity  Baptist  Church  will  be  held  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Conference  on  Missions, 
an  inter-denominational  conference,  due 
to  the  missionary  zeal  and  broad  cath¬ 
olicity  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Leighton 
Williams.  The  introductory  lesson  on 
Monday  afternoon  will  specially  con¬ 
sider  the  Christian’s  duty  toward  the 
erring  and  outcast,  the  speakers  being 
Miss  A.  U.  Smith  of  Heartsease  Home, 
Mr.  Orrin  B.  Booth  of  the  Re.scue  So¬ 
ciety,  and  Mr.  David  Willard  of  the 
Children’s  House.  The  evening  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  devoted  to  Home  Missions, 
the  speakers  being  the  Rev.  Samuel  Me- 
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Bride,  D.D.,  of  the  Baptist  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Society,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Lloyd 
Smith  of  Texas.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
the  subject  will  be  City  Missions,  the 
speakers  being  Mr.  William  A.  Clark  of 
Gordon  House,  Miss  A.  L.  Woodbridge 
of  the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home,  and  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer.  Tuesday  evening  will 
be  devoted  to  foreign  missions,  the  speaK- 
ers  being  Mrs.  Robert  Harris,  the  editor 
of  The  Evangelist,  and  Miss  W.  H. 
Tinker  and  Thomas  Travers,  both  of 
the  Student  Volunteers.  Wednesday 
will  be  in  both  sessions  carried  on  by 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  the  subjects  being  those  especially 
pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  on  earth.  The  speakers  will 
be  Mr.  Robert  Erskine  Ely  of  the  League 
for  Political  Education,  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Z.  Batton  of  Morristown  in  the 
afternoon;  the  Rev.  E.  Tallmadge  Root 
of  Providence,  and  Mornay  Williams, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Orphan  Asylum 
of  this  city  in  the  evening.  It  is  hoped 
also  that  Mr.  Robert  Archey  Woods  of 
South  End  House,  Boston,  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  and  speak  some  time  during  the  day. 
The  object  of  this  conference  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  intelligent  interest  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  Evangelical  churches  in  the 
subject  of  Missions  and  ’to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  free  and  courteous 
discussion  of  current  missionary  topics. 
A  special  feature  of  the  Conference  is 
the  entertainment  of  friends  and  visitors 
between  the  afternoon  and  evening  ses¬ 
sions.  At  these  suppers  missionaries  and 
other  Christian  workers  at  home  and 
abroad  are  introduced  and  opportunity 
given  them  for  brief  responses. 

Editorial  Notes 

Too  late  for  this  week’s  issue  comes  a 
report  of  the  Easter  Reception  of  the 
Union  Misionary  Training  Institute  of 
Brooklyn.  It  is  full  of  interest  and  shall 
be  pven  to  our  readers  next  week. 

A  number  of  stories  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  in  competition  for  the  prize  of  $25 
for  the  best  short  story  of  religious  ten¬ 


dency  for  young  people  imder  fifteen. 
We  would  emphasize  these  last  words. 
The  prize  is  not  offered  for  stories  cal¬ 
culated  to  interest  people  of  fifteen  and 
over,  but  of  fifteen  and  under.  Stories 
should  not  exceed  1,500  words  in  length 
and  should  reach  this  office  before  May 

I,  1902. 

Next  Monday  evening  at  the  Hotel 
Savoy  the  Presbyterian  Union  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  Ross  Stevenson  who  have  lately  come 
to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church.  Dr.  Stev¬ 
enson  will  speak  on  Some  Present  Vital 
Problems  for  the  Church,  and  there  will 
be  a  discussion. 

We  must  beg  our  ministerial  friends. 
Stated  Clerks  and  members  of  Boards,  to 
mail  announcements,  and  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  items  of  news  for  The  Evangelist 
before  Sunday.  Under  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  it  is  only  at  considerable  expense 
and  some  delay  that  we  can  insert  any 
item  reaching  us  later  than  Monday  after¬ 
noon.  Items  reaching  us  before  noon  of 
Tuesday  will  be  inserted  if  of  special 
urgency,  but  not  otherwise. 

V 

For  reminder  let  us  say  that  President 
Tucker’s  lecture  to-morrow,  Friday,  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  will 
be  on  the  Theological  Interest  of  Modern 
Christianity,  and  on  Monday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  next  the  subject  will  be  the  Moral 
Concern  of  Modern  Christianity ;  ( 1 ) 
The  Work  of  Men;  (2)  The  Care  and 
Control  of  Men  in  the  Mass. 

The  Rector  of  Trinity  Churcn,  Car- 
bondale,  Pa.,  with  consent  of  Bishop  Tai- 
bot,  had  a  series  of  addresses  by  ministcrt^ 
of  other  churches  in  connection  with  the 
Friday  evening  service  during  Lent.  On 
the  evening  of  Good  Friday  and  also  of 
Easter  Sunday  the  address  was  by  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Rollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

It  is  good  news  in  which  we  all  rejoice 
that  Miss  Stone  has  reached  England  on 
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her  way  home.  In  fact  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  sailed  for  America  when  these 
words  are  read.  It  is  not  surprising, 
though  we  are  sorry  to  hear,  that  Miss 
Stone  seems  worn  and  nervous.  We 
trust  that  home  and  rest  will  be  her  suf¬ 
ficient  medicine. 

By  a  misapprehension  of  the  contents 
of  a  news  letter,  the  Sunday-Schools 
of  Pine  Street  Church,  Harrisburgh,  Pa., 
were  credited  to  the  Market  Square 
Church,  in  our  issue  of  March  6,  as  if 
the  former  had  been  an  adjunct  or  co¬ 
ordinate  church  of  the  latter.  Pine 
Street  with  its  two  schools  and  1,835 
scholars  is  a  vigorous  and  much  alive 
church. 

The  pastor  of  the  American  Church 
in  Paris,  Dr.  E.  G.  Thurber,  and  Mrs. 
Thurber  sailed  from  Southhampton  last 
Saturday  by  the  St.  Louis,  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  on  Saturday  or  Sunday 
next.  Their  visit  here  will  be  brief,  as 
they  desire  to  be  in  Paris  for  the  Com¬ 
munion  Sunday,  the  first  of  June.  While 
here  their  address  will  be  at  their  son’s 
house,  D.  Samuel  Wood  Thurber,  251 
West  Seventy-third  Street. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons  of  Jar- 
bondale.  Wash.,  has  resigned  his  pastor¬ 
ate  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-five,  rnd 
with  his  faithful  wife  will  henceforth 
enjoy  well  earned  leisure  at  the  home  of 
their  *  daughter.  Their  address  will  be 
20,  1607  Third  Avenue  West,  Queen 
Anne  Hill,  Seattle,  Wash.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  has  often  been  the  richer  for  arti¬ 
cles  from  Mr.  Parsons’s  pen,  and  we  hope 
that  he  will  share  his  leisure  with  us  in 
future. 
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would  be  something  more  than  hiunan  if 
that  note  did  not  awaken  a  degree  of 
pleasure — of  gratification  that  the  glad 
service  of  past  years  has  been  appreci¬ 
ated.  Nevertheless  that  sense  of  grat¬ 
ification  does  not  and  should  not  change 
a  decision  which  was  reached  after  much 
careful  consideration.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  new  way  is  the  better  way — that 
every  Bible  student  will  in  the  end  be 
glad  that  he  was  forced  by  the  new 
method  to  do  a  large  part  of  his  own 
work.  Not  unaided:  he  will  find  every 
week  in  these  pages  that  careful  setting 
of  the  lesson  which  will  give  him  the 
right  point  of  departure  for  his  own 
work,  and  these  aids  to  research  and  to 
individual  work  which,  after  having 
faithfully  tried  the  new  method,  he  will 
find  to  be  all  he  needs.  And  having 
faithfully  tried  it,  and  discovered  the 
delight  of  individual  research  and 
thought,  he  will  be  grateful  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  for  leading  him — though  at  first 
reluctant — into  the  pleasant  field  of  real 
Bible  study. 

Editor’s  Table  Talk 

We  repeat  the  statement  of  last  week 
that  desiring  to  gather  round  our  “table” 
for  a  weekly  “table  talk”  those  friends 
who  are  willing  to  send  us  items  of  news, 
treated  from  an  editorial  point  of  view, 
in  a  single  paragraph;  that  is,  a  matter  • 

of  interest,  but  not  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  briefly  stated  and  intelligently  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  single  paragraph  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  words,  we 
shall  offer  weekly  for  a  limited  period  a 
prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best  paragraph. 

The  prize  for  the  paper  of  April  10  will 
be  a  copy  of  Dr.  Babcock’s  Letters  from 
Egypt  and  Palestine. 


In  the  great  chorus  of  approval  and 
congratulations  evoked  by  the  change  of 
form  and  enlarged  program  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  one  minor  note  is  heard — of  re¬ 
gret’  for  the  change  in  plan  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  School  department.  The  editor 


We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the 
prize  for  the  best  paragraph  in  this  de¬ 
partment  is  awarded  to  the  Rev.  C.  G. 
Hazard  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.  The  prize  for 
April  17  will  be  Flynt’s  The  Little 
Brother. 
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We  would  thank  the  large  number  of 
I)astors  who  have  sent  responses  to  our 
request  for  information  as  to  special 
services  during  Holy  Week,  even  though 
many  of  them  came  to  this  desk 
too  late  for  publication.  They  serve, 
however,  to  lend  emphasis  to  the  fact 
that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  more 
and  more  coming  into  unity  with  those 
bodies  which  collectively  include  a  great 
majority  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  with 
gardtothe  appropriateness  of  this  observ¬ 
ance.  The  pastor  of  the  Arlington,  New 
Jersey,  Church,  the  Rev.  John  Hutchison, 
gives  a  practical  reason  for  shifting  special 
services  from  the  week  of  prayer  to  Hol}‘ 
Week.  “For  some  years,”  he  says,  “we 
have  used  Holy  Week  as  appropriately 
the  time  for  bringing  all  our  people  out 
for  praise  and  prayer,  since  both  the  very 
young  and  the  aged  may  venture  in  the 
milder  weather.  Also  our  business  men 
are  not  so  busy  and  there  is  more  holy 
day  in  the  air  than  holiday  (as  at  New 
Year.)” 

From  the  Rev.  Edward  J.  Selden, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  Albany,  a  historic  body 
which  dates  from  1642,  we  have  a  leaflet 
showing  a  series  of  special  services 
through  Holy  Week,  centering  in  the 
subject  The  Christ  of  Prophecy.  We 
learn  also  that  in  Steuben  Presbytery 
Holy  Week  was  very  generally  observed 
in  Presbyterian  churches,  some  of  them 
having  services  on  certain  days  only, 
those  of  Bath,  Hammondsport,  Corning 
and  Homellsville  observing  the  full 
week.  The  Greene  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn,  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Over- 
ton,  pastor,  held  special  services  from 
Tuesday  to  Friday. 

Thursday  afternoon,  March  20,  a  de¬ 
lightful  reading  was  g^ven  by  Mr.  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Howard  Duffield,  for  the  benefit  of  The 
Rest  for  Convalescents,  White  Plains. 
This  beautiful  and  much  needed  charity 
has  been  instituted  since  June,  1893,  and 
receives  all  the  year  round  Protestant 
women  who  have  been  discharged  from 
hospitals,  or  who  are  worn  out  with 
overwork.  This  afternoon  Dr.  Van  Dyke 


gives  a  reading  for  the  benefit  of  the 
"Rest”  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

A  case  has  come  under  our  notice  in 
which  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of 
some  eleven  years  standing  has  been  su¬ 
perseded  by  a  Young  People’s  Christian 
Union,  with  good  results.  The  pledge 
had  become  little  more  than  a  name. 
The  numerous  committees  had  about 
ceased  to  commit.  The  meetings  had 
fallen  largely  into  the  hands  of  incom¬ 
petency  under  the  idea  of  developing  it. 
Participation  in  the  meetings  had  become 
perfunctory.  The  more  thoughtful  and 
qualified  young  people  had  withdrawn, 
and  their  interest  could  not  be  renewed. 
An  atmosphere  of  bondage,  condemna¬ 
tion,  and  discouragement  prevailed.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  the  New  Society 
was  organized  with  a  very  brief  and  sim¬ 
ple  constitution.  The  pledge  was  dropped. 
Membership  was  made  to  consist  simply 
of  those  young  people  who  were  in  sym¬ 
pathy  and  fellowship  with  the  further¬ 
ance  of  Christian  Character  and  Service. 
The  number  of  Committees  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Business  and  consecra¬ 
tion  meetings  were  made  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  President.  The  voluntary 
spirit  was  recognized  throughout.  Only 
those  able  to  lead  were  put  in  charge. 
The  effects  have  been  a  general  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  engagement  of  all  the  young 
people,  a  far  more  universal  “taking 
part”  in  meetings,  a  willingness  to  work, 
a  spontaneous  and  free  spirit. 

From  Friends  and  Con¬ 
temporaries 

“To  encourage  the  others”  and  also  as 
the  best  way  of  showing  the  deep  grat- 
tude  with  which  we  have  taken  home 
every  kind  word,  we  publish  here  a  few 
more  of  the  many  letters  of  congratu¬ 
lation  we  have  received.  .The  interest  in 
our  new  dej)arture  shown  by  the  religious 
press  is  (peculiarly  grateful  to  us,  and 
every  kind  wish  for  our  future  prosperity 
is  returned  to  our  friends  with  interest. 

Dear  Evangelist: — .  .  .  .The  Evangelist 
is  now  my  ideal  of  a  religious  paper. 

Cordially  yours, 

J.  Wn,BUR  Chapman. 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 


From  Friends  and  Contemporaries 
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My  dear  Mrs.  Houghton : — I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  new  form  you  have  adopted. 
I  believe  it  will  be  popular  with  your  read¬ 
ers.  I  also  congratulate  you  upon  the  make¬ 
up  of  this  first  magazine  number.  I  have  read 
what  you  say  about  your  plans  and  dreams 
with  much  interest.  I  trust  that  these  vis¬ 
ions  will  be  fully  realized. 

I  am  interested  very  much  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  having  been  for  so  long  a  weekly  writer 
for  it.  Since  this  privilege  has  ceased  to  be 
mine  I  have  not  lost  my  interest  in  the  paper. 

.  .  .  You  have  made  a  brave  and  noble 
struggle  in  your  effort  to  bring  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  up  to  the  verty  best  possible  standard,, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  find  abundant  reward 
for  your  toil  and  effort. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  R.  Miller. 

Presbyterian  Publication  House,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Editor  of  The  Evangelist: — The  recent 
change  of  the  form  of  The  Evangelist  is  a 
great  convenience  and  decided  improvement. 
Your  prospectus  is  comprehensive  and  will 
doubtless  increase  the  value  of  your  paper. 
You  ar  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  steady 
improvement  which  your  journal  shows. 

F.  M.  Kerr. 

Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  L.  I. 

My  Dear  Editor. — Permit  me  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  upon  the  appearance  of  The  Evange¬ 
list  in  new  form  and  dress.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  periodical,  and  the  contents  show 
that  the  high  character  of  its  reading  matter 
for  which  it  has  always  been  distinguished, 
will  be  abundantly  maintained. 

I  have  read  The  Evangelist  all  my  life  as  my 
father  before  me  was  a  subscriber  from  a 
time  earlier  than  my  recollection,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  from  its  first  number. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Erskine  N.  White. 
Board  of  Church  Erection.  New  York. 

To  Evangelist: 

Your  paper  I  believe  is  growing  more  help¬ 
ful  and  valuable  each  week.  Its  new  dress  is 
most  becoming  (a  little  previous  for  Easter.) 
I  like  it:  it  is  much  more  convenient,  at¬ 
tractive  and  desirable. 

Sincerely, 

Chas,  F.  Richardson. 


Dear  Evangelist : — .  .  .  The  Evangelist 
is  much  improved  in  its  new  form  and  with  its 
new  material.  I  welcome  the  change  and  con¬ 
gratulate  you  all  on  the  outlook  for  the  future. 
1  have  taken  The  Evangelist  since  I  graduated 
from  Union  in  ’91.  I  wish  you  great  success, 
and  am  willing  to  do  what  I  have  opportunity 
to  do  to  help  it  along.  Sincerely, 

D.  H.  Overton. 

Greene  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brooklyn. 

Of  our  contemporaries  none  was  so 
prompt  to  “take  notice”  and  none  more 
generous  to  approve  than  Christian 
Work. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  Mrs. 
Houghton  for  her  untiring  zeal  in  this  matter. 
Being  a  woman,  she  knows  no  such  thing  as 
“fail,”  and,  as  she  says,  “hesitates  only  for  a 
moment  on  the  brink  of  a  daring  plunge.”  She 
certainly  deserves  success,  and  The  Christian 
Work  extends  its  hearty  greeting  and  its  best 
wishes  for  such  an  issue  for  the  new  e.xperi- 
ment.  If  it  fails  it  will  not  be  her  fault,  and  if 
it  is  a  success  it  will  be  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  persistence  and  energy  of  one  upon  whom 
Dr.  Field,  when  resigning,  bestowed  the  well- 
earned  title,  “The  best  man  I  could  find.” 

We  greatly  value  these  words  from 
our  Philadelphia  neighbor,  the  Presby¬ 
terian. 

The  Evangelist,  of  New  York,  appears  in  a 
new  dress  and  magazine  form.  This_is  a  con¬ 
temporary  which  is  ably  edited  and”has  been 
long  known  for  its  fine  contributions  and 
literary  merit.  Though  not  in  accord  with 
its  liberal  tendencies,  we  admire  the  vigor  and 
force  of  its  editorials  and  the  variety  and 
freshness  of  its  matter.  Success  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  brave  and  ambitious  venture ! 

The  Independent  wishes  us  well: 

The  first  of  the  denominational  weeklies  to 
take  the  magazine  form  is  The  Evangelist, 
which  now  also  calls  itself  a  Religious  Review. 
Its  pages  are  attractive  and  the  change  in 
form  ought  to  please  its  friends. 

The  Presbyterian  Journal  has  the 
pleasant  grace  of  humor. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary.  The  Evange¬ 
list,  in  the  process  of  evolution  from  the  old 
blanket  sheet,  has  reached  the  pamphlet  or 
magazine  form.  Its  appearance  is  attractive 
and  its  make-up  creditable,  as  have  been  all 
its  issues  in  previous  form.  The  change  will, 
without  doubt,  please  the  most,  if  not  all,  of 
its  readers,  and  may  possibly  attract  some  new 
ones.  We  find  ourselves  wondering  whether 
in  these  New  York  contemporaries  is  reached 
the  ultimate  form  of  the  religious  weekly,  or  is 
reduction  of  size  to  continue ;  assuming  next 
the  i6mo  form  of  Brother  Remick’s  Benedic¬ 
tion  and  later,  possibly,  the  vest  pocket  size 
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of  Torrey’s  Notes  on  the  Lesson,  with  “Mul- 
tum  in  Parvo”  emblazoned  on  the  cover. 

The  Intelligencer  believes  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  toward  the  magazine  form  is  only 
transitory,  but  shows  a  genial  interest  in 
our  new  departure. 

The  first  number  in  the  new  form  of  our 
Presbyterian  contemporary  is  attractive  in 
form  and  contents.  Its  typography  is  tasteful, 
the  illustrations  well  chosen,  its  articles  inter¬ 
esting  and  happily  assure  us  that  this  long 
established  journal  does  not  expect  to  lose 
its  religious  character  in  making  this  change. 
Its  brief  editorial  news  items  and  comments 
constitute  a  survey  of  “The  Kingdom”  and 
justify  its  addition  to  the  old-time  heading 
“The  Evangelist”  of  “And  Religious  Review,” 
Under  the  heading  “Religious  Review”  it  ex¬ 
pands  the  department  devoted  to  extracts  from 
the  Religious  Press  so  as  to  embrace  a  larger 
range  of  subjects  and  of  quotations.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  new  departure  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

The  satire  of  our  brother  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Standard  gives  special  zest  to 
his  good  wishes. 

The  Evangelist  comes  out  in  magazine 
form,  as  tke  Evangelist  and  Religious  Re¬ 
view.  As  compared  with  the  Independent 
and  the  Outlook  it  is  much  more  distinctively 
religious  and  it  treats  of  the  Kingdom  much 
more  than  it  does  of  the  world.  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  has  such  a  tender  heart  toward  all  here¬ 
tics  that  it  may  learn  to  think  kindly  of  poor 
orthodox  people  after  a  while  whose  only 
fault  is  being  in  the  right  and  who  of  course 
do  not  need  sympathy  as  much  as  the  heretics. 
But  we  wish  the  Evangelist  mighty  well,  nev¬ 
ertheless. 

The  kind  wishes  of  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  are  appreciated; 

The  Evangelist,  of  New  York,  in  the  new 
form  is  more  pleasant  to  handle  and  read, 
as  it  is  more  convenient  to  keep,  and  make 
into  a  volume.  .  .  .  The  Evangelist  has 
qualities  of  a  literary  character,  and  of  a  wide 
and  catholic  spirit  that  make  it  attractive  to 
us,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  success. 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate 
clearly  apprehends  our  purpose  and  our 
hope: 

Two  of  its  features  strike  us  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  decided  and  wholesome  reaction  from 
the  tendency  shown  toward  complete  secular¬ 
ization,  which  an  occasional  writer  has  noted 
as  a  positive  and  inevitable  phase  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  journalism  of  to-day:  First.  The  pa¬ 
per  proposes  to  give  the  news  from  the  church¬ 
es  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  the  ag¬ 
gressive  and  modern  wing  of  which  it  repre¬ 
sents.  in  brief,  but  in  full.  It  does  not  be- 
Jieve,  as  some  editors  say  they  do,  that  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  a  religious  newspaper. 
Secondly.  It  purposes  to  afford  each  week  an 


ample  array  of  editorial  opinions  on  themes 
of  current  interest,  which,  taken  together,  will 
give  its  readers  a  panoramic  vision  of  the 
work  of  the  leading  religious  journals  of  all  the 
denominations.  Then,  judging  from  its  first 
magazine  issue,  as  well  as  from  its  past  his¬ 
tory,  The  Evangelist  is  to  continue  to  be  a 
distinctive  force  in  advocating  the  work  of 
foreign  missions  and  in  keeping  the  Church  at 
home  informed  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
Kingdom  on  the  far  frontier.  The  paper  has 
been  for  more  than  seventy  years  a  notable 
journal.  Dr.  Field’s  life,  much  of  it,  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  iis  conduct;  it  has  stood  for  the 
broad,  alert,  forward  movements  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church;  under  Mrs.  Houghton  it  has 
more  than  maintained  its  high  record,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  in  its  new  form  it  may 
grow  in  influence  and  circulation,  and  in  its 
ministry  for  the  King. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  The  Evangelist  will  meet  its 
wishes. 

Our  old  friend.  The  Evangelist,  so  long  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  genial  personality  and  lucid 
pen  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  comes  to  us  in  a 
new  dress.  .  .  .  We  always  welcomed  our 
old  friend,  and  now  have  the  pleasure  of  con¬ 
gratulating  it  upon  its  more  fashionable  and 
stylish  appearance.  .  .  .  “Evangelism”  is 
to  be  our  contemporary’s  watchword,  even 
more  emphatically  so  than  in  the  past.  .  .  . 
A  change  to  magazine  form  has,  in  the  case 
of  many  papers,  been  the  first  step  toward  en¬ 
tering  the  field  occupied  by  magazines,  but 
The  Evangelist  assures  us  that  it  intends  to 
remain  a  religious  newspaper.  Of  this  we  are 
glad,  and  cordially  extend  our  congratulations 
to  our  newly  attired  old  friend. 

The  Michigan  Presbyterian  has  a  kind 
word  to  say: 

No  doubt  in  its  new  dress  it  will  well  main¬ 
tain  its  position  as  one  of  the  leading  papers  in 
our  church.  We  wish  it  and  its  accomplished 
editor  all  success  in  this  “new  departure.” 

If  the  following  seems  almost  too  per¬ 
sonal  for  republication,  let  the  justifica¬ 
tion  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  comes 
from  a  secular  paper,  the  Perth  Amboy 
Republican,  and  that  appreciation  from 
such  a  source  has  a  value  all  its  own. 

The  Evangelist,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
religious  weeklies  in  New  York  has  abandoned 
its  newspaper  dress  of  many  years  and  appears 
in  attractive  magazine  form.  This  and  other 
changes  contemplated  in  the  coming  year  are 
announced  in  one  of  the  initial  numbers.  .  . 
The  editor  of  The  Evangelist  is  Mrs.  Louise 
Seymour  Houghton,  of  whom  Jacob  Riis 
speaks  in  high  praise  in  his  new  book.  The 
Making  of  .'m  American.  ...  In  her  hands 
The  Evangelist  may  be  trusted  to  make  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  toward  achieving  the  high 
and  difficult  mission  suggested  by  its  name. 


Does  It  Pay? 

Emily  C.  Wheeler 


Syrian  Girls  at  Well 


For  many  years  the  Christian  church 
has  prayed  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 
open  doors  for  the  Gospel  and  raise  up 
laborers  for  the  whitening  fields;  and 
the  prayer  is  being  answered  very 
strangely,  for  even  famine  in  India  and 
massacres  in  China  and  Turkey  have 
conspired  to  open  the  door  still  wider, 
and  give  us  new  and  better  chances  of 
reaching  those  great  nations. 

“Give  us  the  children,”  has  been  one 
cry  which  the  church  has  often  raised 
to  heaven,  and  here  the  children  are. 
What  will  you  do  with  them  ?  They 
come  from  the  homes  of  the  rich  and 
poor,  from  homes  that  are  friendly  and 
homes  that  are  hostile.  In  Turkey  most 
of  them  are  the  children  of  men  who 


were  killed  because  of  their  refusal  to 
deny  Christ,  while  India  gives  us  chil¬ 
dren  of  every  caste,  and  little  ones  of 
only  four  years  who  at  first  refused  to 
even  eat,  because  they  belonged  to  a 
higher  caste  than  the  missionaries,  are 
now  seen  playing  lovingly  with  children 
of  every  caste,  showing  that  for  them 
caste  has  gone  forever. 

Here  are  some  little  Syrian  maidens  in 
Mardin  drawing  water  from  a  well,  like 
Rebekah  of  old.  What  a  contrast  their 
appearance  now  presents  to  photographs 
taken  when  these  same  girls  were  first 
received  into  our  homes. 

Spasmodic  charity  will  not  feed  tb** 
children,  for  most  of  them  were  garnered 
into  orphanages  when  but  three  to  seven 
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Orphan  Shoemakers 

accepted,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Com-  Theological  Seminary,  and  others  to  work 
mittee  of  One  Hundred  for  India  Fam-  at  various  trades. 

ine  Relief,  the  added  privilege  of  helping  As  for  India,  cursed  with  a  contempt  < 


years  of  age.  We  must  have  steady  gifts 
for  several  years  to  come  from  those 
who  love  to  see  dirty,  helpless,  hopeless 
orphans  blossoming  into  rosy,  vigorous 
and  joyous  children,  learning  to  laugh 
and  sing  and  work,  and  becoming  a 
source  of  addetl  hope,  and  life,  and  joy 
to  those  dark  lands  where  famine,  as  in 
India,  and  oppression  as  In  Turkey,  have 
crowded  out  so  much  of  their  life  and 
joy. 

To  receive  and  distribute  such  gifts 
in  Turkey,  the  National  Armenian  Re¬ 
lief  Committee  was  formed  and  has  now 


Hut  does  it  pay  to  help  these  little  ones 
in  Turkey  and  India,  or  are  we  pauper¬ 
izing  them  by  so  doing? 

Our  work  so  far  has  certainly  not 
pauperized  the  children,  for  many  of 
them  are  learning  trades  by  which  they 
are  becoming  self-supporting,  and  many 
have  already  gone  out  and  are  caring 
for  themselves,  and  sometimes  send  back 
a  month’s  pay  to  the  orphanage  they  love. 

Seventy-five  boys  recently  left  the  Van 
orphanage,  in  Turkey,  who  would  be  an 
ornament  to  any  school — some  to  be¬ 
come  teachers,  some  to  enter  later  the 
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to  care  for  many  of  these  little  ones  in  for  manual  labor,  we  believe  she  will 

India,  lest  the  children  gathered  into  gain  a  rich  blessing  from  these  well 

orphanages  in  famine  times  should  be  trained  orphans ;  for  already  some  of  her 

neglected  and  set  adrift  in  a  land  where  best  workers  are  the  children  gathered 

no  homes  would  open  to  them  save  those  into  orphan  homes  during  the  famine,  of 

of  beggary  and  shame.  1877.  Missionaries  write  from  India, — 

Messrs.  Brown,  Brothers  &  Co.,  59  “By  far  the  most  hopeful,  the  most 

Wall  street.  New  York,  are  the  Treas-  unique  and  the  most  critical  undertaking 

urers  of  the  Committee,  and  have  kindly  for  Christian  missions  in  western  India 

consented  to  receive  funds  and  send  re-  to-day  is  the  care  and  training  of  these 

ceipts  to  donors.  famine  children.  For  the  mass  of  'the 
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non-Christian  population  probably  con¬ 
sider  this  the  most  Christlike  work  which 
these  missions  have  ever  done.” 

Come  with  me  to  Turkey  and  look 
into  some  of  the  homes  that  have  been 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  some  of  our 
older  orphan  girls  who  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  from  one  to  four  years.  Even  Gre- 
gorians  will  tell  you  that  these  Protestant 
brides  are  making  over  the  homes  of 
the  country.  Next  let  us  visit  some  of 
the  villages  where  the  older  orphan  boys 
or  girls  are  teaching,  and  you  will  see 
how  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  com¬ 
munity  has  been  raised  by  their  presence. 


Next  we  have  a  group  from  Harpoot. 
Turkey,  where  our  orphan  shoemakers 
made  in  one  year  1,117  pair  of  shoes 
and  mended  4,500  more.  Here  too,  our 
orphan  tailors  last  year  made  384  coats 
for  orphans,  and  earned  $100  by  custom 
work.  Still  others  raised  good  crops  of 
wheat  and  vegetables,  and  reports  of 
their  happy  harvest  home  come  with  an 
appeal  for  funds  to  buy  some  land  where 
these  young  farmers  may  be  still  better 
trained. 

Our  orphan  girls  spin  all  the  yarn  and 
knit  all  the  orphan  stockings  needed. 
Some  of  the  oldest  and  most  ad- 


A  Group  From  Marsavan 


Then  tell  me  if  it  pays  to  rescue  such 
children. 

The  love  of  the  missionaries  and  house¬ 
mothers  as  they  receive  these  little  waifs 
and  tenderly  care  for  them  touches  these 
homeless  ones  and  often  leads  them  to 
Christ  who  blesses  all  such  work  by  his 
commandment,  “Suffer  the  children  to 
come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not  for  of 
such  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

These  orphans  learn  to  drop  much  of 
the  evil  they  have  learned  in  the  streets 
and  become  earnest  little  scholars  in  the 
mission  schools ;  take  prizes  or  lead  their 
classes,  and  best  of  all,  they  win  the  love 
and  respect  of  those  who  care  for  them. 


vanced  are  even  able  to  do  dainty  needle 
work  on  handkerchiefs,  collars  and 
doilies,  for  firms  in  Dublin,  Belfast  and 
Edinburgh,  and  some  of  these  come  even 
as  fpr  as  to  the  United  States.  They 
card  and  spin  the  wool,  dye  it  with 
Oriental  colors,  and  make  Turkish  rugs, 
which  have  so  far  easily  found  a  market 
Here  again  is  a  group  from*Marsovan. 
where  we  see  the  cotton  wheel,  the  reel 
and  a  tiny  cradle  and  doll  made  by  our 
orphan  girls  for  the  children’s  hospital 
at  that  point.  Even  the  youngest  can 
wind  the  bobbins,  and  the  older  girls  and 
boys  can  do  the  weaving,  but  in  Marash 
a  fire  has  recently  destroyed  their  looms 
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and  bakery,  and  a  lot  of  cloth,  so  well  dustrial  training  is,  we  yet  need  monev 

woven  by  orphan  hands  as  to  look  like  not  only  to  feed  our  orphans,  but  also  a 

fine  gingham.  little  for  tools,  such  as  jack-knives,  seis¬ 

in  this  last  picture  you  can  see  the  sors  and  saws,  planes,  hammers  and 
heavy  striped  gingham  used  for  every-  trowels.  We  must  have  a  stock  of  cloth, 
day  wear.  The  girls  cut  and  make  the  paper  and  clay,  wood,  limestone  and 

clothing  and  are  all  learning  to  do  house-  yarn ;  our  tools  must  be  sharpened  and 

work.  We  have  tailors,  carpenters,  cop-  filed  from  time  to  time,  and  this  calls 

per-workers,  binders,  bakers  and  iron  for  files  and  grindstones, 
mongers.  Some  again  weave  country  Success  is  coming  in  these  lines  in 
blankets  and  heavy  cloaks  worn  by  mule  Turkey.  Miss  Shattuck  writes  of  soiiie 
drivers  in  the  Orient,  while  others  boys  who  are  carving  in  limestone  and 

weave  the  finest  silk.  Potters,  black-  others  who  are  actually  making  chairs, 

smiths,  teachers,  preachers,  homemakers,  while  in  the  other  end  of  the  same  room 
nurses  and  musicians  are  all  in  process  of  still  other  boys  are  learning  to  knit  mit- 
training  and  are  for  the  most  part  tens  and  hose  and  wristers. 
happy,  faithful  workers  both  in  India  -  From  Marsovan  word  comes  of  young 
and  Turkey.  carpenters  who  have  made  themselves 

Yes,  we  plan  to  have  even  the  young-  dumb-bells,  and  of  a  tailor  and  a  car- 
est  exercise  their  wits  in  making  articles  penter  who,  eager  for  music,  made  them- 
of  wood  and  clay,  of  cloth  and  paper —  selves  two  violins.  No  wonder  Mrs. 
for  the  fingers  must  be  trained  so  that  Tracy  asks  for  an  organ  for  an  orphan- 
Satan  may  not  find  any  idle  hands  in  our  age  like  this. 

household.  But  far  beyond  this  work  in  clay  and 

Each  child  must  be  encouraged  to  do  wood  and  stone  is  the  forming  of  char- 

his  best  and  bring  to  his  teacher  or  acter  to  which  it  leads  and  of  which  it 

house-mother  some  bit  of  work  which  he  is  only  a  part.  Pages  might  be  written 

has  done  himself;  and  so,  as  their  trea-_  of  the  wonderful  changes  in  some  of  the 
sures  multiply,  the  particular  bent  of  children, — of  their  loving,  tender  spirit, 

each  child  will  become  more  evident  ant!  of  the  daily  meetings  for  prayer  when 

be  more  likely  to  lead  him  on  to  success.  they  bring  their  “dear  "Beneficients”  be- 

Then  when  the  child  is  old  enough  to  fore  the  throne  of  grace.  Surely  He  who 

learn  a  trade,  his  love  for  work  will  be  said  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 

so  well  developed  that  he  will  enter  on  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done 

the  task  with  greatly  increased  chances  it  unto  me,”  will  remember  and  bless 

of  success.  those  who  help  to  make  such  things  pos- 

Simple  and  inexpensive  as  such  in-  sible. 

Some  Experiences  of  Worship 

Rev.  S.-W.  Pratt 

It  is  sadly  true  that  worship  has  little  heard  of  the  worship  in  the  First  Church 
place  in  our  church’  services.  This  Is  as  exceptional  and  went  thither  arriv- 
the  case,  whether  the  service  be  litur-  ing  before  the  hour  of  worship,  spent 

gical  or  non-liturgical,  the  sermon  short  a  little  time  in  looking  over  the  build- 

or  long.  In  some  cases  it  gives  one  a  ing,  so  nearly  perfect  in  all  its  appoint- 

spiritual  uplift  and  brings  him  into  the  ments  with  everything  in  the  finest 

very  presence  of  God,  in  others  it  lacks  taste,  everything  conducing  to  worship 

both  spirit  and  truth.  Experience  is  here  that  art  could  furnish.  The  order  of 

a  good  teacher  and  may  help  to  the  secret  service  did  not  differ  from  that  of  many 

of  worship.  other  Presbyterian  churches,  but  the  mat- 

Last  fall  I  spent  a  Sunday  in  Buf-  ter  and  spirit  were  extraordinary, 

falo.  The  day  was  perfect.  I  had  The  spirit  of  worship  pervaded  every 
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part  of  the  service.  The  singing  and 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  prayer 
were  parts  of  one  harmony.  The  sing¬ 
ing  was  by  a  quartette  and  almost  heav¬ 
enly  in  its  spirit  and  every  word  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard.  The  tones  and  technique 
were  pronounced  perfect  by  one  at  my 
side  who  was  critical  in  such  matters. 
God  was  praised  from  the  heart.  And 
the  transition  from  praise  to  prayer  or 
Scripture  was  as  smooth  as  if  one  were 
fitted  to  the  other. 

The  reading  of  Scripture  was  rever¬ 
ent  as  if  God  was  speaking,  and  its 
meaning  was  brought  out  with  force. 
The  prayer  was  the  crowning  part  of  the 
service,  and  took  us  into  the  very  pres¬ 
ence  of  God.  It  was  prayer  to  God  him¬ 
self,  reverent,  exalted  and  in  felicitous 
language.  It  covered  the  necessary  parts 
of  adoration, confession,  thanksgiving  and 
petition.  But  in  one  marked  respect  it 
differed  from  the  usual  method  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  that  it  was  not 
extempore,  but  a  part  of  the  printed  Di¬ 
rectory.  It  was  formed  doubtless  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  old  liturgies  and 
was  worthy  of  a  place  with  any  of  them. 
I  observed  that  the  printed  form  was  not 
rigidly  followed,  yet  no  difference  was 
noticed  between  the  written  and  the  ut¬ 
tered  prayer. 

Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
sermon  which  was  made  doubly  profit¬ 
able  as  it  embcKlied  the  same  exalted  spir¬ 
itual  presence  and  power.  The  whole 
worship  was  so  truly  worship  as  to  rise 
above  criticism  and  be  a  model.  There 
was  only  one  possible  exception,  the  re¬ 
sponsive  reading  was  so  raoid  that  one 
could  not  follow  the  thought. 

Not  long  afterwards  I  spent  two  Sun¬ 
days  in  New  York  and  among  others  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  Henry  van 
Dyke,  who  has  made  worship  a  specialty, 
and  who  ranks  with  Dr.  Mitchell  of 
Buffalo  in  this  regard.  The  service  was 
in  Association  Hall,  where  he  was  not 
supported  in  the  auxiliaries  as  in  a 
church,  but  the  prayer,  besides  being 
clothed  in  his  well  known  beauty  of  dic¬ 
tion,  was  reverent  and  exalted,  appropri¬ 
ate  and  comprehensive,  and  specially 
marked  in  confession  and  in  petition  for 


rulers  and  the  Nation.  The  responsive 
reading  and  the  Lord’s  prayer  were,  how¬ 
ever,  too  rapid  for  profit. 

I  recall  a  service  in  the  Fort  Street 
Church,  Detroit,  when  Dr.  Radcliffe  was 
I>astor,  as  also  a  model  in  worship.  Here 
there  was  no  responsive  reading  nor 
union  in  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  leader 
believing  that  the  people  could  not  read 
or  join  profitably  and  get  the  sense. 

In  all  my  experience,  the  great  master 
in  worship  as  in  other  things  was  Presi¬ 
dent  Mark  Hopkins  as  he  led  the  college 
prayers,  a  devotional  service.  Not  only 
was  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  brought  out  in 
the  reading  of  Scripture,  but  often  the 
accent  on  a  word  was  a  sermon  and  " 
revelation.  His  prayer  took  us  into  the 
very  holy  of  holies  of  the  Divine  pres¬ 
ence.  The  majesty  of  God  and  the  glory 
of  His  attributes  were  clearly  apprehend¬ 
ed.  We  were  carried  up  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration,  saw  the  love  of  Christ 
in  redemption,  and  communed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  late  lamented  Prof.  Samuel  M. 
Hopkins  of  Auburn  was  another  marked 
leader  in  worship.  He  made  a  special 
study  of  Prayer  and  his  Book  of  Prayer 
is  worthy  of  study.  No  one  who  heard 
him  offer  prayer  failed  to  be  impressed 
with  its  felicitous  diction  and  appropri¬ 
ateness.  It  was  doubtless  these  character¬ 
istics,  manifest  in  his  prayer  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Assembly  of  1866,  that  led  to 
his  being  chosen  Moderator.  I  never 
heard  such  another  in  any  Assembly. 

Among  laymen  I  recall  Hon.  Calvin 
T.Hulburd  of  Brasher  Falls,  N.Y., whose 
approach  into  the  Divine  presence  was 
humble  and  reverent,  apprehending  the 
Divine  being  and  character,  having  spe¬ 
cial  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ  and  de¬ 
lighting  in  the  love  of  the  Spirit.  A  fre¬ 
quent  address  which  once  heard  was 
never  forgotten  was  “Je-sus  Mas-ter” 
spoken  as  by  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  call  no  man  master,  and  in  deepest 
loyalty  and  love. 

Those  who  heard  the  saintly  Dr.  Steele 
of  the  First  Church,  Auburn,  in  the  week¬ 
day  prayer  meetings  will  recall  his  won¬ 
derful  intimacy  with  the  Saviour,  and  his 
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address,  “O  thou  risen  Lord”  with  the 
accent  on  risen. 

Such  instances,  unfortunately  too  rare, 
show  what  may  be  made  of  worship  in 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  how 
the  worship  may  prepare  for  the  hearing 
of  the  sermon. 

In  marked  contrast  was  an  intoned  ser¬ 
vice  in  Old  Trinity,  New  York,  in  which 
only  one  word  was  heard  of  the  singing 
or  the  reading  and  that  Laodicea,  whicli 
indicated  the  place  of  the  Scripture  read. 
The  sermon  by  a  distinguished  bishop 
was  plain  and  practical.  In  many  other 


services,  especially  in  cities  where  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  service  and  much 
money  is  paid  for  music  as  an  attraction 
to  be  advertised,  the  singing  might  a.s 
well  have  been  in  an  unknown  tongue 
and  was  lacking  in  the  element  of  praise, 
the  congregations  listening  as  to  a  per¬ 
formance. 

And  too  often  prayers  are  indeed  ex¬ 
tempore  in  matter  and  manner  of  rever¬ 
ence,  and  humility  and  little  more  than 
exhortations  and  sermons,  failing  in 
nearly  all  the  elements  of  worship. 
Campbell,  N.  Y. 


A  Plebiscite  on  Hymn  Tunes 


The  editors  of  that  well  known  musi¬ 
cal  compilation.  The  Bristol  Tune  Book, 
have  completed  a  very  extensive  canvass 
in  order  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question 
“What  are  the  best  lOO  hymn  tunes?” 
About  three  months  ago  the  editors  sent 
out  20,000  requests  to  ministers,  organ¬ 
ists  and  choir-masters,  asking  for  lists  of 


their  favorite  tunes.  A  very  large  num¬ 
ber  responded,  from  which  the  following 
list  has  been  made  up.  It  will  be  noted 
that  while  modern  tunes  lead  the  list 
the  old  favorites  are  a  close  second  in 
the  choice.  This  is  the  list,  which  it 
might  be  well  for  ministers  to  preserve 
as  a  possible  guide : — 


I.  St.  Gertrude 

35.  .Adeste  Fi  deles 

69.  Noel* 

2.  Hollingside 

36.  Nottingham 

70.  Dismissal 

3.  St.  George  (792) 

37.  Maidstone 

71.  Dix 

4.  Ellers 

3k  Wentworth 

72.  Toulon 

5.  Eventide 

39.  Evening  Hymn 

73.  Lux  Eoi 

6.  Melita 

40.  Ombersley 

74.  Dominus  Regit 

7.  Aurelia 

41.  Agnus  Dei 

75.  St.  Sylvester 

8.  Sandon 

42.  Stella 

76.  Barton 

9.  Nicaea 

43.  Hanover 

77.  Leoni 

10.  St.  Cuthbert 

44.  Jazer 

78.  Tichfield 

II.  St.  Bees 

45.  Ascalon 

79.  St.  Alphege 

12.  Rockingham 

46.  St.  George  (352) 

80.  Sursuni  Corda 

13.  Whitburn 

47.  St.  Catherine 

81.  Alford 

14.  Angelus 

4R  Hursley 

82.  St.  Peter’s 

15.  Miles’  Lane 

49.  St.  .\natolius 

83.  Norwood 

16.  Pilgrims 

50.  Trinity 

84.  Commonwealth 

17.  Stephanos 

51.  Sawley 

83.  St.  .Aelred 

18.  Lux  Benigna 

32.  Sanctissimus 

86.  Castle  Rising 

19.  Yorkshire 

33.  Missionary 

87.  Invitation 

20.  Wells 

34.  I.eominster 

88.  Hushed  was,  &c. 

21.  Holly 

33.  Day  of  Rest 

8q.  Redhead 

22.  Christmas  Hymn 

36.  Royal  Fort 

90.  Lymington 

23.  Ewing 

37.  St.  Christopher 

91.  St.  Saviour’s 

24.  .\u  stria 

38.  Triumph 

02.  Weber 

25.  Old  Hundredth 

39.  Eden 

03.  Gounod 

26.  Vox  Dilecti 

fio.  St.  Agnes  (374) 

94  Southport 

27.  Easter  Hymn 

61.  Darwells 

93.  Abridge 

28.  Propior  Deo 

62.  Berlin 

96.  Silche.ster 

29.  Diademata 

63.  Moscow 

97.  Luther's  Chant 

30.  Rutherford 

64.  Pembroke 

98.  Pentecost 

31.  Ellacombe 

63.  St.  Oswald 

99.  Spohr 

32.  Deerhurst 

66.  Ravendale 

100  St.  Agues  (877) 

33.  Wir  Pflugen 

67.  St.  Matthias 

34.  Regent  Square 

68.  Come  unto  Me 

XUM 
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A  Great  Light  in  a  Dark  Land 

Rev.  W.  T.  Rising 


Those  who  travel  in  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  see  much  to  sadden  and  op>- 
press  them.  The  tokens  of  ignorance 
superstition,  and  tyranny  are  visible  on 
every  side.  It  is  refreshing  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  darkness  to  find  a 
great  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
light-house.  Last  Spring  a  party  of 
American  pilgrims,  among  whom  were 
Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  Dr.  Wilton 
Merle  Smith,  Dr.  Charles  Riggs,  Dr. 
Newman  Smyth,  Dr,  George  S.  Webster, 
Mr.  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf,  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  Photographer  and  Lecturer,  and  other 
good  men  and  women,  left  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Ciesarea  Philippi,  and  crossed 
the  hills  into  the  coast  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  on  their  way  to  Beirut,  where 
their  long  horseback  journey  came  to  an 
end  and  the  tent  life  was  exchanged  for 
the  more  conventional  existence  in  hotels. 

After  leaving  Tyre,  the  long  straggling 


cavalcade  was  wearily  passing  through 
the  deep  sand  on  the  sea-coast,  when  a 
horseman,  on  a  magnificent  grey  Arab 
stallion,  dashed  up  to  the  head  of  our  col¬ 
umn.  It  proved  to  be  the  Rev.  Franklin 
E.  Hoskins,  one  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Protestant  Syrian  college  and  a  Mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  at  Beirut. 
Mr.  Hoskins  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
ability  and  as  he  dashed  along  our  line 
and  eagerly  .  greeted  his  American 
friends,  we  were  proud  of  having  such  a 
representative  of  American  civilization 
and  Protestant  Christianity  in  the  orient. 

The  Holy  Ghost  separated  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  the  two  best  men  in  the  church 
at  Antioch,  for  the  foreign  missionary 
work,  and  as  we  learned  to  know  the 
men  connected  with  the  Syrian  Protes¬ 
tant  College  and  the  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion  at  Beirut  and  other  places  in  Syria, 
we  rejoiced  that  such  highly  gifted  and 
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consecrated  men  are  to-day  the  standard 
bearers  of  the  Cross  in  the  land  of  the 
Crescent.  The  Syrian  Protestant  Col¬ 
lege  was  incorporated  April  24,  1863  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York; 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
are  all  Americans  who  reside  in  this 
country.  The  abounding  generosity  and 
humanitarianism  of  these  men  cannot  be 
confined  to  the  great  American  contin¬ 
ent  ;  their  names  are  household  words  in 
their  own  land,  and  their  consecrated 
wealth  is  devoted  to  many  and  varied 
charitable,  educational  and  religious  en¬ 
terprises;  their  benefactions,  however, 
reach  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  wisdom 
and  foresightedness  displayed  by  Morris 
K.  Jesup,  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  William  E. 
Dodge,  Alexander  Maitland  and  others, 
in  founding  and  furthering  the  work  of 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended. 

The  Syrian  Protestant  College  is 
working  silently,  but  powerfully  and  ir¬ 
resistibly  for  the  elevation  of  all  those 
Eastern  lands.  All  through  Egypt  and 
Syria  we  found  men  whose  minds  had 
been  trained  and  whose  characters  had 
been  formed  at  the  great  Institution  in 
Beirut,  working  for  the  uplifting  of  their 
people.  The  college  is  finely  located, 
over-looking  the  sea,  the  city  of  Beirut 
and  the  long  range  of  the  Lebanon 
Mountains.  Not  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  in  America  has  a  finer  situation. 
Tbe  campus  has  thirty-five  acres  and 
eleven  substantial  buildings.  At  present 
five  hundred  and  forty-four  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  collegiate,  medical,  pre¬ 
paratory,  and  commercial  departments. 

While  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  French 
are  taught,  English  is  the  principal  me¬ 
dium  of  instruction.  This  will  be  far- 
reaching  in  its  results.  Thousands  of 
young  men  from  those  Eastern  lands  will 
in  a  few  years  have  opened  to  them, 
through  the  English  language,  all  the 
treasures  of  western  civilization. 

The  American  pilgrims  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  Sunday  which  they  spent  at 
Beirut.  It  was  the  busiest  day  in  their 
eventful  trip.  While  at  Cairo,  nearly 
two  months  before  our  arrival  at  Beirut, 


requests  had  come  that  Dr.  Babcock 
should  preach  to  the  students  in  the 
morning,  and  the  writer  give  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  evening ;  but  when  our  party 
arrived  other  meetings  were  arranged 
and  no  body  of  students  ever  listened 
more  patiently  and  enthusiastically  than 
these  young  men  to  the.  different  ad¬ 
dresses  that  day. 

That  sermon  in  the  college  hall  at 
Beirut  was  the  last  ever  preached  by  Dr. 
Babcock.  His  theme  was  the  Over¬ 
coming  Life.  He  mightily  moved  that 
great  audience  of  students;  after  that 
the  boys  became  hungry  for  more,  and 
they  heard  several  other  speakers  during 
the  day.  There  had  been  such  a .  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  services,  we  expected 
the  last  meeting  would  be  small,  but  on 
the  contrary,  between  four  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  were  present. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  they  heard 
every  man  in  his  own  tongue  “the  won¬ 
derful  works  of  God.”  Our  hearts  were 
thrilled  as  we  gazed  into  the  eager  faces 
of  this  great  body  of  students,  repre¬ 
senting  more  languages  than  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  Pentecost,  and  hearing  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue,  the  mighty  works  of  God. 
The  miracle  of  Pentecost  is  every  day 
being  repeated  at  the  Syrian  Protestant 
College.  There  are  some  intellectual 
giants  connected  with  this  institution.  Dr. 
George  E.  Post  is  one  of  the  foremost 
surgeons  in  the  world.  His  fame  is  so 
great  that  all  manner  of  hopelessly 
diseased  cases  are  brought  to  him.  Moth¬ 
ers  have  carried  their  dead  children  to 
this  great  physician,  hoping  that  he  might 
restore  them  to  life. 

Dr.  Daniel  Bliss,  the  President  of  the 
College,  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a 
Christian  scholar.  His  hair  is  white, 
and  the  burden  of  years  is  bending  his 
noble  form.  His  son.  Rev.  Howard 
Bliss,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  the 
worthy  son  of  so  great  a  father,  will  soon 
leave  this  country  to  take  the  responsible 
position  his  venerable  father  has  so  long 
held. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  better 
selection.  Rev.  Howard  Bliss  is  by  edu¬ 
cation,  nature  and  grace,  remarkably  well 


A  Great  Light  in  a  Dark  Land 


fitted  to  take  the  presidency  of  such  a 
cosmopolitan  institution ;  while  extremely 
tolerant  towards  the  opinions  of  others 
he  is  an  intensely  Christ-controlled  man. 

Not  long  ago  in  a  club  composed  of 
members  almost  as  widely  divided  in 
their  religious  beliefs  as  the  variagated 
multitude  who  made  up  the  Congress  of 
Religions  at  the  World's  Fair,  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion  was,  “What  I  think 
of  the  Bible.”  The  book  of  the  ages  was 
tossed  about  in  strange  fashion  and  all 
manner  of  beliefs  and  dis-beliefs  received 
an  airing  that  night.  Near  the  close  of 
the  gathering,  Howard  Bliss  gave  one  of 
the  most  masterful  addresses  in  defense 
of  the  Christian’s  position  that  was  ever 


listened  to  by  the  members  of  that  club, 
and  when  he  closed  the  wild  storm  of 
applause  gave  ample  testimony  that  deep 
down  in  their  hearts  every  one  of  those 
men  had  a  strong  faith  in  God  and  a  high 
estimate  of  the  Scriptures.  Howard 
Bliss  will  successfully  carry  forward  the 
wonderful  educational  work  of  his  great 
and  good  father,  and  the  Syrian  Prot¬ 
estant  College  will  continue  to  be  a  great 
light  in  a  dark  land. 

De  Witt  Memorial  Church,  N.  Y. 

The  book  to  read  is  not  the  one  which 
thinks  for  you,  but  the  one  which  makes  you 
think.  No  book  in  the  world  equals  the  Bible 
for  that. — Dr.  McCosh. 
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Ten  Years  of  Free  Church  Federation 

A.  S.  Hoyt  D.  D. 


The  National  Council  of  the  Free 
Churches  that  has  just  closed  its  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  Horton  Lane  Chapel,  Brad¬ 
ford,  marks  the  first  decade  of  Non-con¬ 
formist  Federation.  The  idea  of  prac¬ 
tical  union  for  religious  and  social  pur¬ 
poses  had  its  inception  in  the  fertile 
brain  of  Dr.  Paton,  of  Nottingham, 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  But  ten.  years 
ago  the  movement  took  definite  shape  in 
the  first  Free  Church  Congress,  in  Alan- 
chester.  While  many  from  the  first 
were  interested  in  the  movement,  the 
growth  was  slow  at  the  beginning.  At 
Leeds,  in  1894,  but  twelve  local  councils 
were  represented.  But  from  that  time 
the  growth  has  been  almost  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  councils  a  year,  until 
at  Bradford,  about  800  councils  were 
represented  by  over  1,300  delegates  from 
every  part  of  England  and  W'ales.  Dis¬ 
trict  Federations  stand  between  the  lo¬ 
cal  councils  and  the  General  Committee. 
The  Federation  practically  embraces  all 
the  Nonconformists  save  the  Unitarians, 
and  while  its  powers  are  only  advisory, 
not  interfering  with  the  perfect  freedom 
of  the  individual  church,  it  is  a  means  of 
expressing  the  life  of  the  Free  Church 
and  exercises  great  influence  over  the 
eight  million  adherents.  It  has  given 
consciousness  to  the  Free  Churches  and 
brought  out  the  fact  that  in  Sunday- 
school  members  and  agencies  of  aggres¬ 
sive  , Christian  work  they  are  a  more 
pow'erful  body  than  the  Established 
Church. 

Such  a  movement  illustrates  the  truth 
that  the  originators  are  never  able  to  see 
more  than  dimly  the  meaning  of  their 
work  and  that  great  issues  flow  from 
bravely  following  the  guidance  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  No  doubt  the  Federa¬ 
tion  was  forced  into  life  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was 
the  struggle  for  self-preservation,  “the 
resistance  to  the  liostile  and  intolerant  at¬ 
titude  adopted  by  many  clergy  of  the 
establishment  towards  the  Free  Chur¬ 


ches.”  But  this  object  wa^  found  to  be 
too  narrow,  and  the  first  congress  con¬ 
sidered  “in  what  way  the  union  of  the 
churches  for  Christian  work  could  be 
effected.”  They  early  advocated  the 
parish  system  as  the  only  means  effec¬ 
tively  of  reaching  the  lapsed  masses. 
Many  local  councils  have  carried  it  out, 
the  city  being  divided  into  sections,  and 
each  given  to  a  church  for  religious  can¬ 
vass  and  personal  an'd  social  work.  A 
Free  Church  Cathechism  has  been  issued 
and  350,000  copies  are  in  use.  Lectures 
have  been  widely  given  on  Free  Church 
principles.  An  aggressive  evangelism 
has  been  begun — three  missionaries 
working  with  local  councils,  and  now 
Mr.  F.  B.  Meyer  is  soon  to  be  a  fourth, 
and  thousands  of  the  neglected  have 
been  reached.  The  Free  Churches  have 
been  united  in  securing  equal  rights  in 
education,  charity,  on  municipal  anci 
county  councils.  They  have  proved  the 
stren^h  of  unions  in  social  work,  as  in 
South  London,  where  in  the  Boroughs 
of  Lambeth  and  Southwark  300  houses 
of  ill-fame  have  been  suppressed  by  their 
determined  effort.  The  latest  movement 
has  been  the  Girls’  Guilds,  for  aiding  and 
protecting  girls;  in  a  single  year  sixty- 
three  councils  have  established  such 
guilds.  The  questions  of  overlapping 
and  of  forming  new  churches  have  also 
been  considered  and  present  the  most 
serious  difficulties  of  the  movement. 

Well  might  the  Secretary  say — “We 
do  not  know  into  what  this  Federation 
will  grow.”  And  the  President,  Mr. 
Townsend,  urged  the  recogfnition  of  their 
unity,  the  Free  Churches  having  no  such 
vital  differences  as  exist  in  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church,  being  in  fact  “The  Free 
Church  of  England.” 

If  any  criticism  should  be  offered 
where  so  much  was  admirable  and  in¬ 
spiring  it  would  be  that  some  of  the 
speakers  protested  too  much,  as  men  not 
quite  such  of  their  position.  There  w'ere 
too  many  appeals  to  Free  Churcnmen 
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rather  than  to  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Dr.  Dale’s  fear  may  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  that  Free  Church  Councils  will  be¬ 
come  “political  and  municipal  caucus¬ 
es,”  but  the  emphasis  was  constantly 
upon  social  and  political  duties.  After 
a  series  of  impassioned  speeches  on  so¬ 
cial  evils,  all  having  the  attitude  and 
the  ring  of  the  politician,  it  was  good 
to  hear  Dr.  Norton,  with  his  rational 
and  intense  spirituality,  call  upon  them 
to  pray  for  God’s  power  to  help  in  the 
matter  of  reform,  “that  God  may  deliver 
England  not  only  from  error  but  from 
vice,  not  only  from  vice  but  from  cu¬ 
pidity.” 

There  were  too  many  sharp  criticisms 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  holding 
up  to  scorn  of  extreme  men  and  prac¬ 
tices,  such  as  are  no  doubt  as  offensive 
to  the  average  Churchman  as  to  the  Non¬ 
conformist.  , 

Far  wiser  such  men  as  Dr.  Scott  and 
Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  who  spoke  recon¬ 
ciling  words  on  the  same  platform  with 
Canon  Freemantle,  or  of  Mr.  Campbell 
of  Brighton  (worthy  to  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  Robertson),  who  said: 
“He  wished  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
they  had  no  feeling  of  animosity  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Established  Church.  They 
thanked  God  for  all  that  was  good  in 
-  that  church,  and  they  recognized  that  it 
was  held  together  by  a  high  ideal  and  a 
venerable  historj'.” 

Shall  We 

Rev.  K. 

Three  of  the  overtures  sent  down  by 
General  Assembly  last  year  relate  to  the 
Sessions’  power  of  control.  This  is  a 
matter  of  fundamental  importance,  and 
the  overtures  should  receive  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Presbyteries.  The 
adoption  of  the  second  of  these  overtures 
might"  bring  about  serious  changes  in 
the  policy  of  our  church.  This  overture 
confers  no  new  powers  upon  the  session, 
but  rather  threatens  it  with  the  loss  of 
some  of  the  most  important  powers  it 
now  possesses. 

Doubtless,  it  provides  that  the  or- 
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There  were  some  dramatic  contracts. 
Gipsy  Smith,  in  whose  speech  there  is 
the  touch  of  nature  and  the  weird  pathos 
and  passion  of  a  true  Romany,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  the  gift¬ 
ed  critic  and  essayist,  whose  Message 
to  Midnight  brought  some  consolations 
of  God  to  some  of  the  deepest  and  dark¬ 
est  experiences  of  life.  Without  the 
gifts  of  an  orator,  with  the  frailest  phy¬ 
sical  power,  by  the  reality  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  the  charm  of  the  style,  the  ser¬ 
mon  riveted  the  great  congregation.  But 
the  English  race  is  bound  to  have  its 
Protestants.  The  next  day  a  man,  with 
all  the  extreme  outward  adornments  of 
a  clergyman,  said  to  me  that  “the  ser¬ 
mon  was  a  great  scandal  and  the  council 
should  protect  itself  for  the  future.” 

Here  is  an  action  that  I  trust  may  not 
be  imitated  by  any  enterprising  Ameri¬ 
can  church.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Brighton 
preached  during  the  noon  recess  on 
Wednesday,  in  the  Kirkgate  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  The  church  was  literally  packed, 
galleries  and  aisles  and  pulpit.  The 
people  were  richly  fed  and  the  church 
officers  made  a  shrewd  move.  On  the 
outside  of  the  church  were  placards : 
“Collection  on  entering:  Nothing  but 
silver  received !”  a  bit  of  worldly  wisdom 
which — no  doubt  libellously — is  said  to 
have  come  from  canny  Scotland. 

London,  March  17,  1902. 

Approve? 

C.  Wiley 

ganization  of  a  particular  church  “shall 
be  under  the  immediate  direction,  con¬ 
trol  and  oversight  of  the  Session,”  but 
that  is  the  case  at  present,  so  far  as  the 
session  is  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties.  Moreover,  at  present  the  Ses¬ 
sion  may  appoint  the  officers  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  require  certain  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  its  teachers,  and  although  this 
power  is  not  often  exercised,  cases  might 
easily  arise  when  its  f>ossession  would  be 
desirable.  This  power  the  overture 
would  vest  in  the  school  itself,  subject 
at  most  to  the  veto  of  session,  thus,  in 
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large  measure,  doing  away  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  pastor  and  session  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  church. 

At  present,  session  may  forbid  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  society  in  the  church  if 
it  deems  that  such  a  society  would  be  in¬ 
jurious.  This  power  also,  the  overture 
would  take  from  the  session.  Thus,  in 
effect,  there  would  be  established  con¬ 
stitutional  bodies  inferior  to  the  local 
church  and  relatively  independent  of  it, 
related  to  it  much  as  the  church  itself  is 
related  to  the  presbytery. 

Before  we  introduce  such  an  innova¬ 
tion  we  would  better  be  thoroughly  as¬ 
sured  of  its  wisdom. 

Of  even  greater  importance  among  the 
possibilities  of  the  overture  is  this  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  second  section :  “And  where 
they  [the  organizations]  cover  territory 
greater  than  a  Synod  they  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  General  Assembly.”  It 
does  not  seem  plainly  apparent  whether 
or  not  this  is  intended  to  refer  to  local 
societies,  such  as  the  Sunday-school, 
which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
church  though  they  may  have  no  general 
organization,  but  even  if  not  so  intended 
the  result  might  readily  be  to  place  our 
local  congregational  societies  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  General  Assembly, 
For  the  Assembly  is  the  final  authority 
in  interpreting  the  constitution,  and  if  it 
wished  such  direct  control  for  itself 
nothing  would  be  needed  but  a  decision 
of  some  test  case  to  that  effect. 

Assuming  then  that  the  Assembly 
would  decide  in  its  own  favor,  our  Sun¬ 
day-schools  and  Endeavor  Societies 
would  be  responsible  not,  as  now,  to  the 


session,  but  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  would  then  have  constitutional 
authority  to  dictate  what  lessons  were  to 
be  taught,  what  lesson  helps  used,  what 
topics  considered,  and  to  make  rules  in 
regard  to  all  matters  of  general  import¬ 
ance  without  any  reference  to  the  de¬ 
sires  of  local  church  authorities. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  first  overture,  expressly 
authorizing  the  session  “to  supervise  the 
Sabbath-school  and  the  various  societies 
or  agencies  of  the  congregation,”  would 
be  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  any  such 
results  from  the  adoption  of  the  second 
overture. 

But  in  case  the  General  Assembly  put 
upon  the  words  quoted  from  the  second 
overture  the  interpretation  above  referred 
to  as  possible.  Session’s  authority  “to  su¬ 
pervise”  would  become  merely  authority 
to  see  that  the  Assembly’s  directions 
were  carried  out. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs,  even  if  in¬ 
augurated,  would  not  be  likely  to  last 
long,  unless  Presbyterian  principles  have 
lost  their  f>ower  with  us.  But  why 
should  we  adopt  any  proposition  which 
might  make  such  a  result  possible?  It 
may  be  doubted  that  we  need  any  amend¬ 
ments  whatever  with  regard  to  church 
societies,  but  if  we  do,  we  need  some¬ 
thing  more  definite  and  less  suggestive 
of  vast  possibilities  than  is  the  second 
of  those  proposed  to  us.  And  we  can 
better  afford  to  wait  a  year  for  some¬ 
thing  adapted  to  our  needs  than  to  adopt 
at  once  measures  which  might  prove  pro¬ 
ductive  of  very  harsh  results. 

Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


God’s  Eye 


J.  A.  Thompson  D.  D. 


We  cannot  hide  our  inmost  life 
From  Thee  our  Father  kind. 

In  silent  prayer  or  mental  strife 
Thy  love  pervades  the  mind. 

Thy  sleepless  eye  is  everywhere 
Beholding  right  and  wrong; 

Thou  knowest  all  our  grief  and  care 
And  wishes  weak  and  strong. 

In  each  distress  on  Thee  we  call 
To  make  us  strong  and  free. 


And  may  we  do  our  work  for  all, 

As  service  done  to  Thee. 

Anoint  our  eyes  to  see  the  light, 

In  which  the  angels  live. 

And  grant  us  grace  to  love  the  right- 
To  suffer — wait — forgive. 

We  pray,  O  God,  for  vision  clear. 
Along  our  dusty  ways! 

To  give  us  joy  and  banish  fear, 
To  brighten  all  our  days. 


Evolution  and  Christianity 

Henry  Goodwin  Smith 


Evolution  and  Christianity  is  the  title 
of  the  central  chapter  in  the  last  vol¬ 
ume  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  James  Thomp¬ 
son  Bixby.*  It  is  the  central  theme  of 
the  book,  which  consists  of  nine  essays 
bearing  on  some  of  the  most  important 
religious  questions  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Bixby  is  a  theistic  evolutionist,  who 
is  willing  to  make  large  concessions  to 
science  in  regard  to  form  of  statement, 
while  retaining  the  conviction  that  the 
religious  interpretation  of  the  universe  is 
the  only  satisfactory  interpretation. 
While  the  present  volume  has  not  so 
specific  an  aim  as  his  former  works  on 
The  Ethics  of  Evolution  and  Religion 
and  Science,  it  gives  perhaps  a  wider 
survey  of  the  relations  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  to  the  Christiah  faith. 

In  the  chapter  referred  to,  the  author 
recalls  the  “fierce  outcry  and  denuncia¬ 
tion”  the  theory  elicited  when  first 
broached;  then  “the  accession  of  on'e 
scientific  authority  after  another  to  the 
new  views,”  until  there  followed  “the 
softening  little  by  little  of  ecclesiastical 
opposition”;  although  “in  religious  cir¬ 
cles,  old  time  prejudices  and  slow  con¬ 
servatism  ....  still  resist  it.  The  great 
body  of  the  Christian  laity  looks  askance 
at  it.”  (p.  Ii8.)  But  the  author  is  sure 
that  “evolution  has  come  to  stay,”  and 
that  it  is  too  late  to  turn  it  out  of  the 
mansions  of  modern  thought.  It  be¬ 
comes  then  a  vital  question  if  belief  in 
God  and  the  soul  and  divine  revelation 
are  compatible  with  it. 

The  author  finds  no  necessary  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  two.  A  narrowly 
materialistic  evolution  is  of  course  irre¬ 
concilable  with  faith.  But  evolution  on 
its  own  grounds,  apart  from  revelation, 
cannot  properly  be  merely  materialistic. 
“Let  us  only  recognize  evolution  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  as  the  process  of  God’s 
working  in  the  world,  and  we  then  have 
a  theory  which  has  a  place  and  a  func- 

•  The  New  Woeld  and  The  New  Thought.  By  James 
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tion,  at  once  for  all  that  the  newest 
science  has  to  teach  and  the  most  ven¬ 
erable  faith  needs  to  retain.” 

Two  great  principles  involved  in  the 
religious  interpretation  of  evolution  are 
excellently  brought  out.  The  one  is 
the  dramatic,  purposive  progress  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  process,  and  the  other  is 
the  Immanence  of  God.  The  first  is 
found  in  the  great  ascending  scale  of 
form  and  life.  “Chance  writes  no  such 
intelligent  dramas,  with  orderly  begin¬ 
ning,  crescendo  and  climax.  It  does  not 
move  steadily  forward  with  permanent 
constructions.”  The  writer  rejects  as 
most  superficial  and  inadequate  the  view 
held  by  “some  of  the  camp-followers  of 
the  evolution  philosophy”  that  there  is 
no  need  of  seeking  a  higher  and  anterior 
cause  of  this  process  and  progress. 

Evolution  is  shown  to  be  hostile  to 
the  Deistic  view  of  the  separation  of 
God  from  constant  union  with  nature. 
But  here  the  poets  and  philosophers,  as 
well  as  the  leaders  in  science,  lead  us 
back  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immanence 
of  God.  Evolution  therefore,  “instead 
of  removing  the  Deity  from  us,  brings 
him  close  about  us:  sets  us  face  to  face 
with  his  daily  activities.”  In  fact,  the 
author  asks  boldly,  “What  else  is  evo¬ 
lution  but  the  secular  name  for  the  Di¬ 
vine  Indwelling:  the  scientific  alias  for 
the  growth  and  progressive  revelation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit?”  The  last  thought  re¬ 
minds  one  of  a  recent  verse: 

A  fire-mist  and  a  planet, 

A  crystal  and  a  cell; 

A  jelly>flsh  and  a  Saurian, 

And  a  cave  where  the  cave-men  dwell. 

Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty. 

And  a  face  turned  up  from  the  clod — 

Some  call  it  evolution 
And  others  call  it  God, 

In  a  preceding  chapter  on  The  Sanc¬ 
tion  for  Morality  in  Nature,  the  author 
considers  the  difficult  problem  of  the  ev¬ 
olution  of  the  moral  nature.  In  The 
Ethics  of  Evolution  the  same  subject  had 
been  briefly  discussed.  (p.  225,  ff.) 
Altruism  was  there  held  to  ^  no  late 
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product  of  evolution,  reversing  or  con¬ 
tradicting  the  whole  of  the  earlier  ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  animal  world,  as  Huxley 
maintained  in  his  brilliant,  and  to  the 
evolutionist  somewhat  discomfiting  Ro¬ 
manes  lecture,  on  Ethics  and  Evolution. 
“The  altruistic  motive,”  says  Dr.  Bixby, 
“is  as  natural  and  primitive  as  the  ego¬ 
istic.”  This  is  perhaps  an  unnecessa¬ 
rily  strong  statement.  For  if  altruism  is 
as  primitive  as  egoism,  then  it  would  be 
hard,  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint, 
to  show  that  altruism  is  a  development 
from  it.  But  the  roots  of  altruism  are 
proven  to  run  far  back  into  the  animal 
world,  and  while  w^e  are  told  to  let  the 
instincts  of  the  ap>e  and  tiger  die,  yet  in 
the  female  ape  and  tigress  there  are 
germs  of  higher  instincts  that  we  are  not 
so  willing  to  let  die. 

Another  Message 

When  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  sailed 
away  sunw'ard  on  that  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land  from  which  he  went  home 
to  the  land  of  which  the  Lamb  is  the 
light,  he  promised  the  members  of  the 
Brick  Church  Men’s  Association  that  he 
would  occasionally  send  a  letter  to  be 
read  in  their  meeting.  Probably  he  no 
more  than  they  anticipated  that  these 
letters  would  be  more  than  brief  notes 
of  travel  and  messages  of  kindliness, 
and  this  volume  of  Letters  from  Egypt 
and  Palestine  containing  the  letters 
that  he  actually  did  send  to  the  men  of 
his  church,  amply  illustrated  from  his 
own  camera,  is  to  the  general  public  what 
his  letters  must  have  been  to  that  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  new  evidence  of  the  untiring 
kindliness,  the  exhaustless  interest,  with 
which  this  man  of  many  talents  met 
every  opportunity  for  intercourse  with 
men,  and  found  it  joy  and  privilege. 
Who  but  such  a  man,  taking  a  journey 
so  crowded  with  experiences,  himself 
surrounded  with  admiring  friends  who 
coveted  everj'  occasion  for  intercourse 
with  him,  could  have  found  time  to  write 
these  long,  bright  letters,  showing  such 

•  Letters  from  Egypt  and  Palestine.  By  Maltbie 
Datrenport  Babcock,  Illustrated.  New  York ;  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  Pp.  157.  $1.00 


The  argument  from  design  and  the 
doctrine  of  revelation  are  found  to  be 
influenced  and  altered  but  not  injured 
by  the  evolutionary  hypothesis.  Design 
is  only  shifted  from  the  particular  to  the 
general ;  from  the  fact  to  the  law.  Rev¬ 
elation  is  progressive,  beginning  as  im¬ 
perfect,  “dim  in  its  vision  of  truth,  often 
gross  in  its  forms  of  expression.  But 
from  age  to  age  it  gains  in  clearness 
and  elevation.” 

The  author  concludes  this  significant 
chapter  with  a  clear,  confident  hope  for 
the  future  progression  to  “a  new  heav¬ 
ens  and  more  glorious  above  our  heads: 
a  new  earth  and  a  nobler  field  of  work 
beneath  our  feet.” 

Lank  Thkologicai,  Seminary,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

From  Dr.  Babcock 

profound  observation,  such  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  nature  and  of  art,  and  of  the 
conditions  of  the  varied  peoples  among 
whom  he  journeyed?  Now  grave,  now 
gay,  now  quick  to  embody  the  humor  of 
a  situation,  now  lovely  with  sympathy, 
now  lofty  with  spiritual  apprehension, 
now  sensitive  to  historic  suggestions, 
these  letters  are  everywhere  charming. 
There  are  bits — many  of  them  that  pro¬ 
voke  a  smile — of  climbing  the  pyramids : 
“go  upstairs  at  home  four  steps  at  a 
time  and  you  will  get  fair  preliminary 
practice.”  Of  a  baseball  game  in  the 
Valley  of  Ajalon.  “The  Arabs  were 
much  amused  by  the  game,  for  we  ran 
bases  and  shouted  like  Bashi-Bazouks. 
Mr.  Dwight  Elmendorf  umpired.”  Of 
speaking  in  a  mission  meeting  at  Sidon 
with  Dr.  Ford  interpreting.  “We  would 
speak  a  sentence  or  two,  and  then,  while 
it  was  being  interpreted,  wish  we  had 
said  something  else.  It  was  a  kind  of 
compound  fracture  of  an  idea,  with  mor¬ 
tification  instantly  setting  in.”  There 
are  bits  that  thrill  the  blood  like  music, 
or  a  poem  or  a  prayer.  “God  has  a  hu¬ 
man  heart.  He  Imows  what  I  mean. 
In  some  way  I  must  know  him.  Every 
man  who  in  the  dim  past  or  in  his  glim- 
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mer  of  light  to-day  worships  his  idol, 
who  seeks  to  bring  divinity  in  some  way 
within  his  reach,  is  yearning,  longing, 
striving  for  the  God  he  comprehends 
not,  is  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the 
Incarnation.  ‘O,  that  I  knew  where  I 
might  find  him.’  O,  for  ‘a  daysman  be¬ 
tween  us’  that  he  might  ‘lay  his  hand  upn 
on  us  both,’ — upon  us  both.  Is  there  no 
one  to  stand  as  mediator  between  God 
and  me,  with  one  hand  in  God’s  and 
the  other  in  mine,  and  tell  me  what  I 
long  to  know  about  God,  what  God 
thinks  of  me  and  what  I  am  to  think  of 
him?  Does  he  care  for  me?  Will  he 
forgive  me  and  help  me  to  be  good? 
Are  we  related  to  each  other?  Have  I 
any  child’s  right  to  speak  of  ‘us  both?’ 
Blessed  forever  be  the  answer  that  came 
in  this  little  town  of  Bethlehem.” 

Then  note  the  large,  genial,  truly 
Christian  sympathy  in  looking  at  the 
ruins  of  Baalbec,  “one  of  the  prime 
events  of  the  journey,  not  to  say  of  a 
lifetime.”  “I  found  a  conception  of  un¬ 
parallelled  grandeur  and  beauty,  blend¬ 
ing  the  stupendous  with  the  exquisite 
in  undreamed  ways  ....  Add  to  the 
Cyclopean  vastness  of  this  granite  and 
marble  every  conceivable  delicacy  in  re¬ 
lief  of  acanthus  and  lotus,  of  geometric 
pattern  and  interlacing  vines  and 
wreaths ;  people  the  inches  with  the  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  gods  and  goddesses ;  gild 
the  capitals  again  with  the  gold  of  the 
votive  gifts  fill  the  air  with  incense 
and  the  courts  with  worshippers,  and  an 
incomparable  and  indisputable  testimony 
is  here  for  the  hunger  of  the  human 
heart  for  God  and  of  its  incomplete¬ 
ness  and  restlessness.  If  in  ignorance, 
if  in  cruelty,  if  in  ways  superstitious 
and  unworthy,  and  in  symbols  impossible 
to  us  God  ^vas  adored,  he  was  yet  adored. 
He  was  yet  worshipped,  and  can  we  think 
that  anyone  who  sought  God  in  sin¬ 
cerity  and  truth,  true  to  the  light  that 
lightened  him,  worshipped  in  vain  or  de¬ 
parted  unblessed?” 

Great  heart,  great  soul,  that  could  be 
content  with  nothing  less  universal  than 


the  great  surprise,  and  the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding  in  the  bosom  of 
God !  L.  S.  H. 

The  Fiction  Shelf 

Spring  is  the  appropriate  season  to 
put  fiction  into  the  hands  of  readers,  as 
the  publishers  long  ago  discovered. 
Though  the  output  of  this  year  includes 
perhaps  nothing  of  outstanding  merit, 
nothing  which  is  destined  to  become 
classic — though  who  shall  say  of  what 
ingredient  the  classic  novel  is  made? — 
there  are  a  number  of  works  of  high 
merit.  First  among  them  stands  Miss 
Mary  Johnston’s  Audrey^,  of  which  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  element  is  the 
evidence  it  gives  of  its  author’s  contin¬ 
ually  increasing  command  of  her  own 
powers.  The  work,  though  in  the  same 
category  as  her  earlier  stories,  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  them  in  artistic  execution,  and  in 
perception  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
a  great  work  of  fiction.  Audrey  is  not 
great,  except  in  promise,  for  the  most 
satisfactory  thing  in  the  work  is  the  as¬ 
surance  it  gives  that  better  work  than 
this  will  follow  from  Miss  Johnston’s 
pen,  the  hope  that  it  holds  out  that  she 
will  at  no  distant  day  produce  a  jjook 
whose  celebrity  will  be  measured  rather 
by  length  of  days  than  by  thousands  of 
copies. 

When  this  has  been  said,  however,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  Audrey  has 
not  absolute  as  well  as  relative  merit. 
The  opening  chapter,  with  all  its  tragedy, 
is  exquisite  in  idyllic  quality.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  Audrey  is  as  admirable  as  it  is 
unique,  and  the  characters  of  Haward 
and  Evelyn  Byrd  are  firmly  drawn,  and 
are  worthy  of  their  creator.  Miss  John¬ 
ston  is  much  at  home  in  colonial  life  in 
old  Virginia,  though  we  are  a  century' 
later  here  than  in  the  former  stories, 
The  story'  is  intensely  interesting,  ex¬ 
quisitely  told.  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  art- 


'  Audrey.  By  Mary  Johnston.  With  illustrations  by  F 
C.  Yohn.  Boston  and  New  York;  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  Pp.  4:8.  $1.50. 
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ist  or  of  the  story  that  the  final  tragedy, 
the  final  chapters,  are  rather  melodrama 
than  tragedy? 

It  is  in  the  eighteenth  century,  too, 
though  at  a  later  period  than  that  when 
the  hapless  Audrey  lived  and  loved,  that 
Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  has  laid  the  scene 
of  her  first  novel  The  Valley  of  Decis¬ 
ion^.  As  a  master  of  style  and  of  con¬ 
struction  Mrs.  Wharton  has  long  been 


Edith  Wharton 
Copyright,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 


known.  We  have  little  that  surpasses 
in  either  respect  the  short  stories  which 
she  has  been  contributing  to  the  maga¬ 
zines  for  a  number  of  years.  But  a 
short  story  is  one  thing,  a  novel  another, 
and  it  is  not  always  that  the  methods  of 
construction  which  are  adapted  to  the 
first  can  hear  the  strain  of  the  last.  It  is 
in  no  want  of  sympathy  or  admiration 
that  we  prefer  Mrs.  Wharton’s  short 
stories  to  her  novel.  Both  are  admir¬ 
able  in  finish,  in  conscientious  work,  in 
sympathetic  insight,  in  fidelity  to  the 
ideal.  But  The  Valley  of  Decision  is 
over  long  and  it  appears  to  be  needlessly 
complicated.  Nor  can  a  two  volume 
novel  endure  the  minute  perfection, 
the  delicate  shadings,  the  fine  discrim¬ 
inations,  which  are  the  notes  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  short  story. 

Yet  when  this  has  been  said  the  im- 

2  The  Valley  OP  Decision.  By  Edith  Wharton.  New 
Vork:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Cloth,  a  toIs.,  314  pp.  each, 
taaio. 


portant  word  has  not  been  said.  For 
nobility  of  conception,  for  insight  into 
temperament,  for  psychological  penetra¬ 
tion,  for  race  consciousness,  for  historic 
sense  The  Valley  of  Decision  must  take 
high  rank  among  the  best  works  of  the 
season. 

When  Jameson,  the  cabinet  maker,  re¬ 
marked  to  Callender,  the  station  agent. 
“Looks  as  if  all  the  churches  and  schools 
and  police  of  the  county  ought  to  be  able 
to  keep  one  small  boy  from  running  off 
to  destruction,”  he  laid  his  finger  on  the 
most  perplexing  fact  in  our  modern  civ¬ 
ilization.  Mr.  Josiah  Flynt,  who  to  his 
former  studies  of  tramp  life,  now  in  his 
first  work  which  purports  to  be  fiction 
undertakes  to  deal  with  the  baffling  prob¬ 
lem  of  truancy  and  the  child-tramp,  may 
not  have  intended  to  make  the  cabinet 
maker’s  remark  his  thesis,  but  the  reader 
of  his  very  simple  yet  strikingly  illumin¬ 
ating  story  can  hardly  pass  it  over  with¬ 
out  some  long  thoughts  on  the  subject. 
The  Little  Brother^,  whether  a  real  or 
a  fictitious  character,  is  one  of  a  large,  and 
Mr.  Flynt  tells  us  growing  class  of 
children,  and  their  appeal  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  public  for  some  rectification  of  con¬ 
ditions  which  makes  their  existence  pos¬ 
sible  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  little 
“Prushans”  of  Hoboland  are  not  vicious 
children,  that  they  are  by  no  means 
averse  to  study  nor  rebels  against  author¬ 
ity  as  vested  in  the  school  teacher,  that 
they  are  simply  dreamers,  romantic  chil¬ 
dren,  who  read  deep  between  the  lines 
of  their  “jogerfy,”  and  wander  afar  into 
no  man’s  land  to  the  music  of  an  un¬ 
comprehended,  and  to  them  incompre¬ 
hensible  sermon  on  Sundays;  restless 
children  who  like  the  “Little  Brother” 
Benny,  “want  to  keep  moving  about,” 
children  who  dumbly  hear  the  impierious 
cry  of  nature,  and  cannot  but  obey  “when 
the  weather  begins  to  get  warm.”  It 
ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  save  such 
children  from  the  fatal  fascination  of 
an  illusive  freedom,  and  this  book,  sim- 

8  The  Little  Brother.  A  Story  of  Tramp  Life.  By 
Josiah  Flynt,  New  York  :  The  Century  Company.  Pp. 
aS4.  $1.50, 


That  a  historical  novel  need  not  always 
be  true  to  fact  he  has  the  authority  of 
Scott  to  show,  nevertheless — well,  Mr. 
Dixon  is  not  Sir  Walter,  and  he  weakens 
rather  than  strengthens  his  |X)int  by  his 
method.  That  is,  if  it  is  possible  so  to 
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Mr.  Harrison  Robertson  has  kept  clear 
of  Mr.  Dixon’s  mistake,  and  in  The  Op¬ 
ponents^  has  sought  verisimilitude  not  at 
the  expense  of  history  but  by  truth  of 


pie  in  style,  painful,  but  not  too  painful 
in  its  truth,  ought  to  help  those  who  are 
earnestly  seeking  the  way  of  salvation 
for  boys  like  these. 

We  deem  it  unfortunate  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  The  Leopard’s  Spots*  found  it 
necessary  to  work  out  his  thesis  by 
so  mingling  history  and  fiction  that  the 
authority  of  history  is  lent  to  much  that 
is  entirely  the  creation  of  his  own  brain. 


agriculture,  to  the  black  man.  The 
“white  man’s  burden”  sits  very  heavy 
on  his  shoulders,  and  he  sees  no  way  of 
life  for  the  white  man  except  to  throw  it 
into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  accept  no 
duty  to  the  black  man  except  that  of 
keeping  him  in  his  place.  This  convic¬ 
tion,  intensely  held,  vitiates  what  other¬ 
wise  would  be  a  strong,  though  melo¬ 
dramatic,  picture  of  the  abominations  of 
carpet-bag  supremacy  in  reconstruction 
days. 


put  the  argument  against  n^o  educa¬ 
tion  as  to  g^ve  it  any  strength  whatever. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  honestly,  we  may  say  pas¬ 
sionately,  convinced  that  there  is  only 
one  alternative  before  this  nation:  that* 
it  must  either  remain  Anglo-Saxon  or 
become  mulatto,  and  that  the  last  is  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  to  be  the  outcome  of 
giving  any  sort  of  education,  even  in 

*  The  Leopard's  Spots.  A  Romance  of  the  While  Man's 
Burden.  By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  Illustrated  by  C.  D. 
Wiiliams  and  by  Photographs.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company,  ti.so. 
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observation.  His  story  pictures  recent 
political  conditions  in  Kentucky,  and  the 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  cleverly 
chosen  to  afford  agreeable  contrasts.  His 
women  are  as  charming  as  Kentucky 
women  always  are. 

®  The  Opponents.  By  Harrison  Robertson.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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A  tale  which  is  interesting  from  the  green  dragons  of  Mrs.  Bliss’s  glaringly 

start  and  grows  more  and  more  absorb-  white  best  room  in  Sunderland,  (papish- 

ing  as  one  draws  near  its  close,  is  ly  decorated,  to  the  good  woman’s  horror, 

At  Largc^  by  E.  \V.  Hornung,  already  by  that  creature  of  suspicion,  French  Lan- 

well-known  as  the  creator  of  Raffles.  dry,)  or  those  of  Mrs.  Betty  Collins’s 

The  villain  of  the  story,  who  is  endowed  color-blazing  drawing  room  in  London, 

with  the  requisite  amount  of  polish  to  The  conversation  is  fairly  of  the  place  and 

enable  him  to  impose  upon  unsuspecting  period,  whether  the  three  top  beauties 

persons,  is  of  the  Raffles  variety,  though  of  I.ondon.  or  the  farmers  on  the  New 

rather  less  attractive.  The  heroine,  a  England  frontier  have  the  word, 

typical  English  rosebud,  keeps  the  vil-  Sprightliness  is  the  note  of  the  book,  the 

lain  from  being  as  bad  as  he  might  be  (at  ^ - 

least,  so  he  says)  and  all  but  drives  the 

attractive  young  hero  back  to  Australia  /y 

where  he  made  his  fortune  and  gained  ‘  -  . 

a  little — very  little — experience.  The  // 

novel  is  well  worth  while.  Mr.  Hornung  // 

knows  how  to  tell  a  story  that  might  jf 

deservedly  bear  the  label,  “To  be  hn-  - 

ished  at  one  reading”  and  he  also  makes 

his  characters  live,  not  simply  resi)ond 

in  marionette  style  to  the  wires  of  his  ^ 

invention,  a  fault  common  to  most  sto-  ^ 

ries  of  love,  crime  and  detection.  Ingen-  - 

ions  plots  and  counterplots  only  finally 

unwind  themseh’es  in  the  last  chapter.  \ 

The  book'  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  \V'/  •* 

being  somewhat  melodramatic,  due  in  a  W  ‘  ^ 

measure  to  the  apparent  haste  in  which  it  I,  y.fe. 

was  Avritten.  w 


They  are  a  patriotic  as  well  as  a  clever 
pair  of  writers,  the  young  women  Beulah 
Marie  Dix  and  Carrie  A.  Harper,  who 
show  in  The  Beau’s  Comedy''  that  a 
young  girl  from  the  wilds  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  Mass.,  in  the  far  back  eighteenth 
century  could  hold  her  own  for  beauty, 
grace  and  wit,  with  the  famous  women 
wits  and  beauties  of  the  court  of  George 
III.  The  novel  can  be  classed  with  the 
historic  fiction  now  so  popular,  only  by 
virtue  of  the  period  in  which  it  is  set :  its 
purpose  is  no  more  historical  than  Stev¬ 
enson’s  Prince  Otto,  or  Stanley  Wey- 
man’s  House  of  the  Wolf,  tint  the 
authors  have  studied  their  history  to 
good  purpose  notwithstanding,  and  the 
stage  setting  is  true,  whether  among  the 

•At  Large.  By  E.  W.  Hornung.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1902.  $1.50. 

T  The  Beau’s  Comedy.  By  Beulah  Marie  Dix  and  Carrie 
A.  Harper.  New  York  and  London;  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Pp.  319,  $1.50. 
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story  of  which  is  well-conceived,  and 
the  two  principal  characters  well  drawn. 
Olive  Bliss  is  an  American  girl  af¬ 
ter  one’s  own  heart,  and  it  is  in  no  spirit 
of  captiousness  but  with  purely  physiolo¬ 
gical  interest  that  we  wonder  how  she 
“wrinkled”  her  grey  eyes — a  feat  to 
which  she  was  much  addicted  and  which 
we  have  chiefly  seen  accomplished  by 
those  in  the  region  of  their  grand  cli¬ 
macteric.  Never  hitherto,  so  far  as  we 
recall,  has  it  been  numbered  among  the 
accomplishments  of  girls  at  the  enviable 
age  “where  the  brook  and  river  meet.” 


When  we  have  said  that  little  Betty 
Hurst  elects  to  be  brought  up  for  a  ser- 
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vant’s  career  rather  than  for  that  of 
governess  we  have  made  it  clear  that 
Winston’s*  is  not  an  American  story. 
When  we  have  read  as  far  as  Mrs. 
Milldown’s  question,  “Next  to  her  Re¬ 
ligion,  what  is  more  important  to  a  wom¬ 
an  than  her  needlework?”  we  think 
we  know  in  just  what  class  of  English 
fiction  to  place  it.  Yet  we  need  to  read 
only  a  little  further  to  perceive  that  the 
author,  perplexed  with  the  mystery  of 
life,  of  character,  of  personality,  is  en¬ 
deavoring  in  this  story  of  two  girls,  the 
children  of  an  undisciplined  well-mean¬ 
ing  selfish  father  and  a  gypsy  mother, 
brought  up  by  the  shrewd,  limited  wom¬ 
an  who,  as  a  little  child,  had  elected  to 
be  their  father’s  nurse,  brought  up  in 
the  religion  which  is  three  parts  super¬ 
stition  of  the  English  f)easantrv,  and  in 
the  narrow  unconsciousness  of  a  world 
beyond  their  own  property,  which  is  still 
[X)ssible  to  a  few  of  the  small  landed 
proprietors  of  England,  but  with  their 
souls  open  to  all  influences  from  the  sky 
alxjve  and  the  earth  beneath, — in  the 
story  of  these  two  girl  children,  the  auth¬ 
or  has  tried  to  propound,  but  has  not 
sought  to  answer  the  questions,  What 
is  character?  In  what  does  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  consist?  Is  there  an  ulti¬ 
mate  standard  of  right  with  which  social 
conventions  have  nothing  to  do?  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
l)roblem  that  the  story  in  which  it  is 
propounded  has  no  basis  in  probability. 
There  are  three  living  characters  in  it, 
the  girls  Rhoda  and  Esther, and  the  nurse 
Hetty,  and  for  the  author’s  purpose  it 
])erhaps  makes  no  difference  that  the 
other  personages  are  either  impossible 
exaggerations  or  vague  phantoms.  The 
story  is  well,  at  times  strongly,  told  with  a 
slight  suggestion  of  Hardy,  perhaps ; 
therearesome  passages  of  striking  beauty 
and  many  pregnant  utterances:  but  the 
book  is  worth  reading — if  it  is  worth 
reading, — not  so  much  for  its  literary 
worth  as  because  its  result  is  to  leave 
very  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
the  problem  which  its  purp)ose  is  to 
throw  into  high  relief. 

*  Winstons.  A  Story  in  Three  Parts.  By  Miles  Amber. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  190*.  Pp.  346. 
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There’s  much  in  a  name,  when  one  is 
christening  heroines ;  certainly  Mrs. 
Henry  Dudeney’s  clever  novel®  gains 
much  by  the  happy  inspiration  that  gave 
Shalisha  Pilgrim  her  name.  The  story 
is  a  good  one  indeed,  irrespective  of  the 
heroine’s  cognomen,  for  though  the  critic 
who  writes  the  appreciation  that  one 
buys  with  the  paper  cover  of  the  book 
goes  rather  far  in  suggesing  that  its  au¬ 
thor  may  be  the  equal  of  Hardy,  yet  she 
has  strength  and  originality  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  feeling  for  nature  which  puts  the 
book  high  in  rank  in  the  order  of  recent 
fiction.  Shalisha  Pilgrim,  the  daughter 
of  an  unsuccessful  artist  and  a  silly 
mother,  elects  to  be  a  woman  gardener 
and  is  fitted  for  the  somewhat  anoma¬ 
lous  calling  by  a  thorough  education. 
.She  elects  also  to  remain  a  spinster,  being 
ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  love 
and  pained  by  her  mother’s  too  evident 
attempts  to  ensnare  a  second  husband. 
The  most  charming  element  in  the  book 
is  Shalisha’s  indulgent  but  genuine  af¬ 
fection  for  her  feather-brained,  vulner¬ 
able  mother,  but  her  relations  with  the 
two  men  who  love  her,  her  fellow  labor¬ 
er  the  farm-bailiff,  and  their  employer, 
are  well  worked  out  into  an  interesting 
story. 

In  Aliens^^,  by  Mary  Tappan  Wright, 
we  have  another  of  the  novels  of  South¬ 
ern  life  which  bid  fair  to  rival  in  num¬ 
bers,  at  least,  the  historical  romances. 
This  one  seems  to  us  decidedly  worth 
while.  It  is  a  careful,  sympathetic,  but 
unprejudiced  exposition  of  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  typical  Southern  village.  Al¬ 
though  apparently  not  written  with  a 
view  to  the  betterment  of  such  conditions 
nor  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the  solution 
of  the  many  problems,  the  book  never¬ 
theless  is  suggestive,  since  it  throws  so 
vivid  a  light  on  the  social  life  and  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  political  life.  One 
feels  the  hold  of  tradition  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple.  the  subtle  influences  of  climate  and 

»  Spindle  and  Plow.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  Pp.  34*.  $1.50. 

10  Aliens.  By  Mary  Tappan  Wright.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  igoa.  $1.50. 
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of  the  relations  between  the  two  races, 
“the  spirit  of  the  land.”  The  Northern 
woman  finds  herself  an  alien  in  this 
South,  “huge,  remote,  unintelligible,” 
with  its  “hospitable,  warm-hearted  but  in¬ 
tensely  prejudiced  people,”  and  is  con¬ 
tinually  “in  the  certainty  of  her  Northern 
theories,  blundering  over  Southern  facts.  ” 
The  Southern  types  are  all  here ;  the  “per¬ 
fect  gentleman”  who  has  no  qualms 
about  shooting  an  unarmed  man  or  in¬ 
sulting  women  whose  only  offense  is  that 
they  teach  negro  children ;  the  charming 
witty  Southern  belle ;  the  young  gallants 
who  make  love  as  easily  and  of  as  great 
necessity  as  they  breathe;  the  colored 
people  and  many  others,  all  the  products, 
hateful  and  lovely,  good  and  evil,  of  such 
a  civilization.  The  descriptions  are  very 
beautiful;  nature  is  often  symbolically 
interpreted.  “With  us  the  trees  seem 
to  live,”  says  the  Northern  woman. 
“Even  in  the  bare  frost  of  our  Febru- 
arys,  they  aspire;  your  trees  sway  for¬ 
ever  in  steady,  despairing  patience, 
mournful  and  dark,  always  blocking  the 
horizon,  waiting,  but  without  hope.  .  .  . 
it  may  be  for  expiation,  as  for  the  time  of 
mourning  to  pass;  perhaps  for  the  un¬ 
easy  giant  to  awake.”  This  is  a  strong 
story,  picturesque,  keen  and  full  of 
dramatic  incident. 

When  we  want  a  good  dose  of  ad¬ 
venture,  not  squeamishly  sparing  of 
blows  and  blood,  we  tJike  down  our 
Crockett  from  the  shelf.  The  Dark  o’ 
the  Moon^,  is  perhaps  less  gory  than  the 
previous  Galloway  stories  in  the  days 
of  the  Great  Killing,  but  none  of  the 
others  can  outrank  this  story  in  adven¬ 
ture.  Several  old  friends  reappear  in 
its  pages.  Little  Egypt  is  still  the  scene 
of  the  most  stirring  incidents,  and  one 
of  Crockett’s  most  interesting  heroines 
is  the  Gypsy  King’s  Daughter,  Joyce 
Faa. 

A  Little  Book  of  Verse 

Contrary  to  common  custom,  the  title 
poem  of  Bramble  Brae  is  not  the  first 

•Thb  Dark  o’  thr  Moon.  A  Nortl.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
New  York  and  London :  Harper  and  Brothers.  Pp.  434. 
<1.30. 


in  Mr.  Robert  Bridges’s  new  collectiotl, 
but  is  well  along  toward  the  middle  of 
the  book.  Everyone  knows  the  felicity 
with  which  “Droch”  wields  his  pen,  the 
grace,  the  humor,  and  at  times  the  feel¬ 
ing  which  characterize  his  verses.  They 
are  always  clever:  sometimes  they  are 
more  than  that.  Those  which  under  the 
common  title  Between  Two  Worlds 
stand  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  book 
touch  the  deepest  chord  of  Mr.  Bridges’s 
lyre.  The  stanzas  From  One  long  Dead 
are  as  suggestive  as  they  are  musi- 


ROBERT  BRIDGES 
Copyright  by  Charles  Scribnbi^'sSons 

cal.  The  deep>est  thought  in  the  book 
is  perhaps  in  the  lines  entitled  Father 
to  Mother. 

Here  is  the  last  of  ourself— now  we  are  links  in  the' 
chain. 

Body  of  yours  and  mine  no  more  is  the  measure  of 
grief— 

All  that  he  suffers  is  ours. 

Very  pathetic  too  is  McGiffin:  the 
Hero  Coming  Home — dead,  to  his  mo¬ 
ther.  But  Droch  is  not  always  in  seri¬ 
ous  vein.  There  are  verses  here  in  many 
keys,  some  reprinted  from  Overheard  in 
Arcady,  others  written  first  in  the  fly¬ 
leaf  of  books  he  enjoys,  some  humor¬ 
ous,  some  mildly  satirical — witness  the 
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two  lines  “after  Kipling”  written  in  one 
of  Hall  Caine’s  novels. 

He  sits  in  a  sea  green  grotto  with  a  bucket  of  lutid 
paint, 

And  draws  the  Thing  as  it  isn’t  for  the  God  of  Things  as 
they  ain’t! 

And  again  there  are  pretty  conceits 
which  distantly  but  pleasantly  suggest 
Herrick  or  Suckling.  (Scribner’s.) 

Ramabai 

Noble  work  has  been  done  by  many 
women  for  the  redemption  of  a  people  or 
of  a  class ;  women  have  again  and  again 
been  pioneers  in  reform,  braving  the  un¬ 
known  with  the  heroism  which  may  be 
partly  of  ignorance  but  which  yet  is 
wholly  of  faith.  When  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  names  of  Caroline  Fry  and 
Dorothea  Dix  and  Jex  Blake  we  have 
not  mentioned  the  name  that  stands 
highest  on  the  roll.  For  courage  to  which 
no  heredity  nor  example  contributed,  for 
devotion  which  though  it  may  have 
been  equalled  has  never  been  exceeded, 
for  renunciation  which  no  European  or 
American  conditions  afford  opportunity, 
the  name  of  Pandita  Ramabai  Sarasvati 
must  ever  stand  emblazoned  in  light. 
Her  work  on  The  High  Caste  Hindu 
Woman*  has  been  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  for  many  years  before  the  public. 
It  is  now  issued  in  a  new  edition  well 
made  and  appropriately  illustrated,  and 
with  this  chief  distinction  from  the  ear¬ 
lier  editions  that  the  former  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Dean  Bodley  is  omitted  and  a 
condensed  account  of  her  life  and  ev- 
periences  from  childhood  to  the  present 
time  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Ramabai 
Association  put  in  its  place. 

Ramabai  has  been  so  long  before  the 
American  public  that  it  is  almost  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  learn  that  she  is  still  not  forty- 
four  years  old.  She  began  her  gifted  car¬ 
eer  as  lecturer  after  the  death  of  the  father 
to  whom  she  owed  her  splendid  and 
unique  education,  but  it  was  not  until 
later,  when  she  was  in  her  twentieth 

'*The  High-Caste  Hindoo  Woman.  By  Pandiia  Rama¬ 
bai  Saravati.  With  Introduction  by  The  Board  of  Manas 
gtn  of  the  American  Ramabai  Association.  New  Edition. 
New  York :  F.  H.  Revell  Company.  Pp.  143.  75  cents 
net. 


year,  that  she  abandoned  the  practice  of 
the  Hindu  religion  under  the  influence 
of  Keeshub  Chunder  Sen,  the  founder  of 
the  Brahmo  Somaj.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  her  career  as  lecturer  that  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  cruel  details  of  high- 
caste  Hindoo  life,  of  which  though  a 


Fle.ming  H.  Revell  Company 


Brahman  herself  she  had  known  noth¬ 
ing  by  experience  owing  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  her  own  home  life. 
Having  been  early  left  “that  most  hap¬ 
less  of  all  women,  a  sonless  widow,  her 
desire  to  devote  her  life  to  other  hapless 
women  became  intense ;  she  sought 
training  in  England, — at  what  cost  to 
her  heart  only  a  high-caste  oriental  can 
dream,  became  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in 
Cheltenham  Female  College,  where  also 
she  pursued  western  studies,  and  then 
became  a  baptized  Christian.  The  pro- 
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ceeds  from  her  book — written  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  America,  whither  she  later 
came,  were  devoted  to  the  compilation 
of  Marathi  school  books.  In  1887  the 
Ramabai  Association  was  formed,  and 
then,  at  indescribable  cost  of  discomfort 
and  dread,  she  traveled  through  this 
country  arousing  public  interest  and  thus 
securing  or  initiating  measures  to  se¬ 
cure  the  funds  needed  for  her  work.  In 
1887  she  returned  to  India  and  began 
the  work  which  is  now  embodied  in  the 
Sharada  Sadan,  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  and  the  Mukti,  a  Christian 
and  industrial  school.  Of  her  work  and 
its  rewards,  of  all  that  of  late  she  has 
done  for  the  famine  childern,  this  vol¬ 
ume  says  nothing.  It  simply  presents 
the  dreadful  facts  as  to  the  life  of  the 
Hindu  women  of  the  better  classes — 
an  appeal  for  missionary  effort  as  strong 
as  the  record  of  her  work  is  its  justifi¬ 
cation. 

Book  Notes 

Readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  not 
need  to  be  told  that  Mrs.  Alice  R. 
Humphrey’s  A  Summer  Journey  to  Bra¬ 
zil  is  a  charming  book.  Mrs.  Humph¬ 
rey  is  much  at  home  in  that  little  known 
empire;  she  is  mistress  of  a  picturesque 
style,  brightly  tinged  with  a  happy  hu¬ 
mor;  she  knows  how  to  see,  and  how 
to  make  her  readers  see,  and  she  has  the 
gift  of  discerning  betw-een  the  import¬ 
ant  and  the  trivial.  (Bonnell,  Silver  & 
Co.  Pp.  i.K.  149.  $1.25.) 

The  Sandals,  described  in  a  Tale  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  by  Z.  Grenell,  are  the  foot  coverings  of 
our  Lord,  which  were  divided  among  the 
soldiers  when  “They  parted  his  raiment  among 
them.”  Four  short  chapters  tell  of  the  life 
of  those  who  possessed  them  for  a  time,  until 
at  last  they  are  recognized  by  Mary  the  Son’s 
mother  who  begs  for  them.  They  are  willing¬ 
ly  given  to  her,  although  they  are  supposed  to 
have  some  hidden  virtue.  The  love  and  the 
trials  of  a  shepherd’s  family  life  are  pictured 
in  connection  with  the  sandals,  giving  the  story 
its  oriental  setting.  (Illustrated.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls.  40  cents.) 


Of  Charlotte,  by  L.  B.  Walford,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  to  say.  Miss  Walford  has  written  two 
very  clever  books,  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Baby’s 
Grandmother,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
very  commonplace  ones,  among  which  we 
must  rank  the  last  work.  (Longmans  Green, 
pp.  386,  $1.50.) 

The  Courtship  of  Sweet  Anne  Page  was 
passably  well  told  by  one  William  Shake¬ 
speare  a  good  while  ago,  but  Miss  Ellen  V. 
Talbott  has  undertaken  to  tell  it  again,  and 


Funk  *  Wagnalls  Company 

has  done  so  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

The  illustrations,  by  Sewell  Collins,  are 
quaint  and  suitable  to  the  time,  and  the 
“extension”  of  the  story  is  done  with  a  very 
good  effect.  (Funk  and  Wagnalls.  40  cents, 
net.  pp.  91.) 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid’s  Biography  of  William 
Black  is  completed,  and  will  be  published  late 
in  the  spring.  Interest  is  reviving  in  Sir 
Wemyss’s  own  efforts  as  a  novelist  and  a  new 
edition  of  Gladys  Lane,  written  some  twenty 
years  ago,  is  to  be  brought  out  this  spring  in 
England.  American  readers  are  more  fami¬ 
liar  with  a  later  novel  by  the  same  author  en¬ 
titled  MauleverePs  Millions. 
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How  Dominic  Came  Ashore 


William 

How  it  ever  happened  that  ten-year- 
old,  swarthy-faced  Dominic  should  be 
lying  on  the  pebbly  beach  of  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Maine  coast,  one  summer 
morning,  was  something  no  one  could 
explain.  Yet  there  he  was,  asleep  on  the 
sands  with  his  head  resting  upon  his 
arms,  as  peacefully  as  though  the  beach 
had  been  his  usual  resting  place  through 
all  of  his  short  life.  And  there  John 
Cartwright  found  him,  wlilen  he  went 
down  from  his  snug  white  cottage  on  the 
hill  above,  to  load  his  nets  into  the  dory 
and  prepare  for  his  day’s  fishing. 

The  eastern  sky  was  aglow  with  a  rosy 
flush.  The  sun,  just  beginning  to  lift 
his  head  above  the  horizon,  would  soon 
l)c  sending  his  rays  shimmering  across 
the  waters,  chasing  before  them  the  night 
mists  and  flashing  along  the  crests  of 
the  white-capped  waves,  until  the 
warmth  would  reach  Dominic  and  dry 
the  curly,  black  hair,  now  damp  and 
matted  on  his  temples. 

Soon  the  hot  glare  upon  his  upturned 
face  would  waken  him„  to  join  John 
Cartwright,  perhaps,  in  wondering  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  how  he  happened  to  be 
there.  For  he  was  an  unusual  find, 
tliere  on  that  quiet  island,  where  so  few 
were  ever  seen  except  the  hardy  fisher¬ 
men  who  lived  there  and  passed  the  most 
of  their  time  out  on  the  water,  after  the 
mackerel  and  herring. 

The  face  that  confronted  John,  and 
caused  him  to  utter  a  startled  exclam¬ 
ation  as  he  dropped  his  nets  and  bent 
over  it,  would  have  seemed  quite  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  had  one  seen  it,  surrounded 
l)v  its  ebony  framework  of  hair,  peering 
through  the  vines  on  some  hill-side  in 
sunny  Italy.  But  here,  where  strangers 
were  seldom  seen,  it  was  another  matter 
altogether,  and  one  not  at  all  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

So  John  did  not  wait  for  the  sun  to 
waken  Dominic,  with  a  warmth  of  salu¬ 
tation  not  to  be  denied,  but.  lifting  one 
arm  and  giving  it  a  gentle  shake,  he 


A.  Wurts 

hastened  to  perform  that  office  himself. 

“Hello,  son !  hey — wake  up !”  he  said 
as  the  curly  head  nestled  still  closer  in 
the  bend  of  the  other  arm. 

A  sleepy  sigh  was  the  only  answer, 
and  John  made  another  effort. 

“Wake  up,  son — wake  up!  Come, 
open  them  peepers  an’  let’s  know  how 
ye  got  here,”  he  continued,  shaking  the 
youngster  a  little  more  vigorously. 

“No!  Let-a  me  ’lone!”  came  in  a 
sleepy  response,  as  the  eyes  half  opened 
and  blinked  at  John  with  an  expression 
of  petulant  reproach,  and  then  sleepily 
closed  again, 

“Poor  little  chap!”  said  John  to  him¬ 
self  ;  “jes’  clean  beat  out,  an’  wet  as  a 
mack’rel.  I  wonder  how  he  got  here?” 
And  then,  addressing  himself  again  to 
Dominic,  who  had  dozed  off  again  mean¬ 
time  : 

“Come,  sonny;  it’s  sun-up  an’  tide’s 
a-turnin’ — ye’ll  get  another  wettin’  soon 
if  ye  lie  there.  Well,  if  ye  can’t  get 
awake  I’ll  have  to  put  ye  where  ye  can 
sleep  it  out  ’thout  goin’  out  with  the  tide 
again,”  he  concluded,  finding  he  made 
but  slight  impression  on  the  tired  little 
fellow'.  Then,  lifting  the  limp,  wet 
form  in  his  strong  arms,  he  carried  him, 
still  slumbering,  teck  to  the  cottage  on 
the  hill  which  he  had  just  left. 

“Here,  mother,”  John  called  to  his 
wdfe  as  he  entered  the  door,  “here’s  a 
new'  sort  o’  fish  I  found  stranded  on  the 
beach.  Must  be  a  fish  o’,  some  sort — 
nothin’  else  •  ’<1  ever  go  through  last 
night’s  storm  an’  sleep  so  sound  after  it 
ye  can’t  wake  ’em.  Wetter’n  salt  water, 
too,  an’  clothes  all  tangled  up  with  kelp 
an’  sea-wrack — what  there  is  of  ’em.” 

“Goodness  sakes,  John !  How  on  earth 
did  that  poor  child  ever  come  onto  the 
beach  ?  Hasn’t  been  a  wreck,  has 
there?”  exclaimed  his  w'ife  as  she  made 
room  for  John  to  lay  his  burden  on  the 
couch  in  the  cosy  sitting-room. 

“No  sign  of  a  w'reck  that  I  could  see.” 
said  John,  “unless  ye  call  this  little  chap 
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one.  Looks  pretty  well  water-logged — 
that’s  a  fact,  but  I  found  him  sleepin’ 
as  peaceful  as  a  baby.” 

“Well,  he’s  stirrin’  now,  anyway ;  he’ll 
soon  be  awake  an’  can  speak  for  himself. 
p>oor  little  drownded  chap!  Just  set  the 
coffee  on  again,  John;  he’ll  need  some¬ 
thing  hot  an’  bracin’  after  the  wettin’ 
he’s  had.” 

And  sure  enough.  Dominie,  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  this,  opened  his  eyes  and  be¬ 
gan  to  gaze  sleepily  around  the  room 
as  if  he  could  not  quite  comprehend  how 
or  why  he  should  be  there  at  all. 

“Well,  son ;  ye  have  got  ’em  open  at 
last,  have  ye,”  said  John.  “How  goes 
it  now?  An’  where’d  ye  come  from, 
anj-way  ?” 

“Why  you  bring-a  me  here?  What’s 
de  matter?”  asked  Dominic,  now  fairly 
awake,  as  he  eyed  John  with  a  suspici¬ 
ous  expression  on  his  face.  “Where  is 
Baptiste,  an’  de  rest?”  he  continued. 

“Yes;  what’s  the  matter — that’s  jes’ 
what  we  want  to  know,”  continued  John. 
“An’  who  is  Baptiste,  an’  who  are  you. 
an)rway,  little  chap?  Come,  tell  ns  all 
about  it.” 

“No;  I  no  like-a  tell  you.  I  t’ink-a 
you  de  bad  man  for  de  kegs,  an’  I  no 
say  anything.”  And  Dominic  looked  at 
John  as  though  he  had  little  faith  in  any 
good  qualities  he  might  be  supposed  to 
possess. 

“Kegs  ?  What  kegs  ?  What  on  earth 
ye  talkin’  about?  T  don’t  know  nothin’ 
of  ’em,”  exclaimed  John,  in  surprise. 

“Here;  let  me  give  him  this  coffee; 
it’ll  straighten  him  up  a  bit,”  said  John’s 
wife  as  he  brought  a  steaming  cupful  to 
the  couch.  “Poor  chap — he  doesn’t 
know  what  he’s  sayin’,  I  reckon.”  And 
in  her  motherly  way  she  coaxed  Dominic 
to  drink,  and  then  followed  the  refresh¬ 
ing  coffee  with  a  generous  slice  of  bread 
and  butter,  to  which  Dominic  seemed 
eager  to  do  full  justice. 

“An’  now  about  them  kegs,  son,”  John 
reminded  him,  when  he  seemed  a  little 
more  at  his  ease.  “Jes’  pass  the  word 
what  they’ve  got  to  do  with  me — or  you, 
either.” 

Dominic  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 
“Ain’t  you  de  man  for  de  kegs?  For 


de  kegs  what  have-a  de  bad  stuff— de 
grog — in  ’em?”  he  asked. 

“No;  an’  I  never  heard  of ’em,  either,” 
replied  John  reassuringly. 

“Baptiste,  he  say,”  continued  Dominic 
as  though  there  was  some  mystery  here, 
“he  say  I  find-a  de  man  on  de  beach.  He 
tell  me  I  must  go  in  de  boat  an’  tell  de 
man  dey  come  along  pretty  quick  an’ 
bring-a  de  kegs  to  him,  so  he  can  tell  ’em 
when  no  one  see  ’em.” 

“Oh  ho;”  said  John;  “that’s  the  game, 
is  it?  One  of  Peter  Cross’s  schemes  to 
run  in  some  grog.  But  Peter’s  further 
up  the  shore-—^  couple  of  miles,  son,  so 
ye  didn’t  take  your  bearin’s  right  this 
time.” 

“No;  you  no  t’ink-a  right  way  ’bout 
it,”  said  Dominic.  “If  you  ain’t  not  de 
man  I  tell-a  you,  I  say  to  Baptiste — 
‘No;  I  won’t  go  for  to  find-a  de  man. 
You  got-a  de  bad  stuff  an’  I  no  help-a 
you.’  ” 

“An’  who  is  Baptiste?  An’  how  came 
you  with  him?  He  ain’t  your  father, 
is  he?”  interrupted  John. 

“No;  I  got-a  no  fader — no  mudder — 
not  now,”  said  Dominic.  “One  time — 
three,  four  years — we  come  from  my 
country  to  de  big-a  place — de  place  you 
call  Boston — my  fader  an’  mudder  an’ 
me.  Then,  pretty  soon,  my  fader  he 
go  back,  so  he  can  bring  my  brudder  an’ 
sister,  too.  An’  pretty  soon  Baptiste,  he 
come  from  my  country  an’  he  say  my 
fader  he  go  dead  over  there,  an’  bime-by 
my  mudder  she  get-a  de  bad  fever,  an’ 
she  go  dead  pretty  quick,  too.” 

“Poor  child !”  said  John’s  wife ;  “an’ 
were  you  all  alone,  then?” 

“Then  I  stay  with  Baptiste,  an’  some¬ 
time  I  go  sell-a  de  pap’,  an’  when  de 
folks  have-a  de — what  you  call  picnics, 
then  I  go  sell-a  de  flowers.  An’  one 
time  they  have-a  de  big  picnic  by  de 
water,  an’  a  man  he  make-a  de  big  talk 
about  de  wine  an’  whiskey.  He  say  de 
law  no  let-a  you  have  it,  here  in  this  state 
what  you  call  Maine.  But  I  don’t  think 
much  about  that — not  then.  We  have-a 
de  plenty  wine  in  my  country;  we  no 
call  it  de  bad  stuff,”  explained  Dominic 
naively. 

“Bad  enough,  all  on’t,  when  a  man 


gets  too  much,”  commented  John.  “But 
how’d  ye  come  here — that’s  what  we’re 
tryin’  to  get  at  ?” 

“Well;  bime-by  Biaptiste  he  say  we 
go  in  <ie  schooner  to  Maine  an’  make-a 
de  plenty  mon’.  So  I  say — ‘what-a  you 
got  in  de  kegs?”  an’  he  say  we  got  what 
you  call-a  de  vinegar.  An’  one  day, 
when  we  have-a  de  fish  to  eat,  I  wish  I 
had-a  de  lemon  to  squeeze  on  it— that 
make-a  de  fish  taste  good — an’  then  I 
t’ink  of  de  vinegar,  an’  I  say — ‘dat’s 
pretty  good,  too,  when  you  no  have-a 
de  lemon.’  So  I  see  where  a  little  bit 
leak  out  of  de  kegs  an’  I  taste  it  on  my 
fingers.” 

“An’  it  wa’n’t  vinegar,  after  all,  hey  ?” 
said  John. 

“No;  it  have-a  de  taste  like  whiskey. 
Then  I  know  Baptiste  he  tell-a  de  lie 
when  he  say  we  take-a  de  vinegar  in  de 
kegs.  Then  I  t’ink  what  de  man  he  say 
at  de  big  picnic.  But  pretty  soon  he 
come  near  here,  an’  Baptiste  he  say  I 
must  go  in  de  boat  an’  tell-a  de  man 
for  de  kegs.  An’  I  say  I  won’t  go  in  de 
boat  ’cause  de  law  say  you  mustn’t  do 
it,  an’  I  no  like-a  de  jail.  But  Baptiste 
he  say  pretty  soon  they  have  a  storm  an’ 
can’t  stay  there,  an’  he  put-a  me  in  de 
boat  an’  shove  it  off,  ’cause  he  know  I 
can  row  all  right  when  I  like-a  go.  An’ 
he  say — ‘now  you  go,  or  bime-by  de 
storm  come  ’an  you  go  dead  in  de  water, 
like  as  not,  if  you  don’t  hurry  up  to  shore 
an’  tell-a  de  man.’  ” 

“Set  ye  adrift,  did  he — the  villain!” 
said  John  indignantly.  “I’d  like  to  run 


foul  of  him  for  a  few  minutes.  I’d  Tarn 
him  a  lesson !’’ 

“An’  then,  bime-by,  de  big  clouds  cov¬ 
er  up  de  moon  an’  it  rain  an’  blow  pretty 
hard,”  continued  Dominic.  “But  I  say 
to  myself  I  try  hard  for  de  shore  but  I 
no  tell-a  de  man,  anyway;  an’  then  de 
boat  she  run  on  de  beach  an’  upset  where 
de  water  isn’t  very  deep,  an’  so  I  swim 
hard  an’  get  on  de  beach. 

“Then  I  say — ‘no  matter  if  I  go  dead 
I  never  go  back  to  Baptiste  any  more,’ 
an’  I  feel  so  tired  I  just  lie  down  on  de 
beach  an’  have-a  de  good  sleep.  An’ 
when  I  wake  up  I  t’ink-a  you  de  man 
for  de  kegs,  an’  that  you  send-a  me  back 
to  Baptiste.  But  I  won’t  go,”  concluded 
Dominic  stoutly.  “Baptiste  is  de  bad-a 
man,  an’  I  won’t  go  to  him  again.” 

“No;  not  by  a  long  chalk,”  said  John 
vigorously.  “Ye  shan’t  go  nowhere, 
’less  ye  want  to,  but  shall  stay  right  here 
with  mother  an’  me.  What  do  ye  say, 
mother  ?” 

“Why,  where  else ’d  he  stay  but  here, 
poor  child,  without  a  friend  in  the  world 
to  go  to?  He  doesn’t  deserve  to  be  set 
adrift  twice  for  havin’  a  conscience,  does 
he?”  John’s  wife  replied  as  she  tender¬ 
ly  patted  the  curly  head. 

And  years  afterward,  as  John  watched 
the  firm  step  of  the  manly  young  fisher¬ 
man  coming  up  the  beach,  he  would  say, 
with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction  and  pride: 

“The  best  momin’s  fishin’  I  ever  did, 
mother.” 

Tenafly,  N.  Jersey. 
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Rev.  Edward  Payson  Crane 


I’ve  shared  these  years  with  others;  babes 
there  were 

Have  learned  to  walk,  have  trodden  great 
careers, 

And  left  great  names  to  history.  Full  many 
Another  added  just  one  wail  unto 
The  whole  creation’s  groans,  heir  of  a  name — 
Its  record  yonder  pale  with  angel’s  tears. 
Else,  only,  deep  in  some  one  woman’s  heart. 

The  universal  sunshine,  rain  and  dew. 

And  all  the  harvest  earth  has  ripened,  these 
Were  mine  in  jointure  with  my  kind — But  so 
It  seemeth  not,  nor  will  I  have  it  so 


To-day.  Be  hushed,  O  Reason,  thou  shalt  have 
Thy  time  and  season :  these  are  hours  shut  in. 
My  heart  is  mistress  here.  And  so  I  hold 
I’ve  had  an  undivided  thought  these  years. 
The  steps  of  yon  far-trailing  line  had  each 
Its  bearings  charted  in  eternity. 

Now,  come  to  these  down-sloping  years, 
good  Lord, 

I’d  have  Thee  bend  an  ear.  Thou  All  in  All, 
I  give  Thee  all,  as  Thou  hast  given  me; 
Accept  no  less;  let  grace  enforce  thy  right. 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  March  6th,  1902. 


A  Statement  and  Appeal 

By  Home  Mission  Secretaries 


The  undersigned,  representatives  of 
missionary  societies  of  Christian  denom¬ 
inations  in  the  United  States,  beg  leave 
most  earnestly  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  public  to  the  position,  work 
and  menace  of  Mormonism  in  our  coun- 
try. 

We  are  moved  to  this  statement  by 
the  vitality  which  the  Mormon  system  has 
shown — not  only  in  Western  States  and 
Territories,  but  generally  throughout  the 
country.  We  are  persuaded  that  Chris¬ 
tian  people  have  no  adequate  conception 
of  that  vitality,  nor  of  the  methods — se¬ 
ductive  and  often  successful — by  which 
the  hateful  system  is  being  pressed  upon 
the  public  attention.  Whatever  modifi¬ 
cations  public  sentiment  or  governmental 
action  may  have  forced  upon  the  Mormon 
attitude  and  Mormon  practices  it  has  not 
essentially  changed  its  character  since  the 
days  of  Joseph  Smith  and  Brigham 
Young.  Its  priestly  oligarchy  threatens 
free  government,  its  grasping  priestcraft 
invades  property  rights ;  its  varied  vices 
are  destructive  of  good  morals,  while  its 
pagan  doctrines  and  practices  are  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

The  ambition  of  Mormons,  which  they 
do  not  even  conceal,  is  to  secure  control 
of  State  after  State,  until  by  means  of 
the  balance  of  power  they  may  make 
national  legislation  against  Mormonism 
impossible.  Towards  this  end  they  are 
moving  by  an  organization  as  compact 
and  skilfully  devised  for  its  purpose  as 
any  that  ever  engaged  the  activities  of 
man.  Their  approaches  to  people  are 
made  the  more  seductive  because  their 
apF>eal  affects  to  be  based  upon  com¬ 
monly  accepted  Bible  truths.  Only  after 
entrance  has  been  gained  and  the  door  has 
been  closed  against  retreat  is  the  awful 
system  gradually  unveiled  to  its  con¬ 
verts. 

It  is  rapidly  growing.  The  Mormon 
hierarchy  has  an  unyielding  grip  on  the 
machinery  of  the  State  of  Utah  and  on 
all  its  political  and  educational  interests. 
Though  often  denied,  there  is  no  doubt 


that  its  practice  of  polygamy  continues, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  promises  made  to 
the  United  States  when  Statehood  was 
granted. 

Its  power  in  contiguous  States  and 
Territories  is  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  By  means  of  colonization  it  has 
so  affected  the  States  of  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Montana  and  Nevada  and  the  Territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  will  soon 
secure,  if  it  has  not  already  secured, 
practical  political  control  in  all  that  re¬ 
gion. 

Its  missionary  activity  throughout  the 
Union  is  almost  incredible.  It  claims  to 
have  now  two  thousand  missionaries  on 
the  field — fourteen  hundred  of  them  in 
Southern  States — and  to  have  made  last 
year  twenty  thousand  converts. 

They  are  also  establishing  missions  in 
foreign  countries  on  a  large  scale.  At  a 
conference  recently  held  in  Berlin  and 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Hugh  Cannon, 
son  of  George  Q.  Cannon,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  Mormon  missionaries 
were  present  who  were  working  in  the 
German  Empire.  They  reported  two 
thousand  converts.  In  Norway  and  Swe¬ 
den  they  have  for  many  years  been  gain¬ 
ing  a  continually  increasing  number  of 
converts. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  we 
make  our  appeal  to  the  public.  We 
urge  upon  the  pastors  and  teachers  to 
unveil  to  their  people  and  scholars  this 
system,  so  seductive  and  dangerous  to 
all  the  best  interests  of  every  community 
and  of  our  country.  We  urge  upon  the 
public  press  the  duty  of  educating  the 
public  conscience  by  unsparingly  giving 
the  facts  of  the  nature  and  the  work  of 
Mormonism,  and  we  appeal  to  Christian 
and  patriotic  people  everywhere  to  resist 
wherever  it  appears  a  system  hostile  at 
once  to  our  free  institutions  and  our 
Christian  faith. 

( Signed  ) ,  T.  J.  Morgan,  American  Bap" 
tist  Home  Miss.  Soc. ;  J.  B.  Clark ;  Wash¬ 
ington  Choate,  Congregational  Home  Mis* 
sionary  Society;  A.  F.  Beard;  F,  P. 
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Wcxxlbury;  C.  J.  Ryder,  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association ;  H.  K.  Carroll, 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  Charles  L.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  T  J.  S.  A. : 
Charles  H.  Poole,  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 


America ;  Benjamin  Lyon  Smith,  Ameri¬ 
can  Christian  Missionary  Society;  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Bell,  Home  Mission  Board, 
United  Brethren  in  Christ ;  J.  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  Home  Mission  Board,  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church;  W.  R.  Lambuth, 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. 


Spring  Song 


Edith  F.  Porter 


The  winter  time  is  over. 

Spring  days  once  more  are  here, 
The  brightest  and  the  sweetest. 

Of  all  the  changeful  year; 

For  out  of  earth’s  warm  bosom 
The  flowers  again  will  spring; 
Bringing  to  us  the  tidings, 

Of  new  life  thro’  our  King. 

The  violet  and  the  snowdrop 
Will  each  lift  up  its  head, 

Sending  abroad  their  fragrance 
Saying,  “We  are  not  dead. 

We’re  only  sleeping  sweetly, 
’Neath  winter’s  ice  and  snow 
And  now  returned  to  greet  you 
In  strength  and  hope  to  grow.” 

Each  bud,  and  blade  and  blossom. 
In  meadows,  on  the  trees. 

Lift  up  again  their  voices. 

While  the  soft,  whispering  breeze 
Carries  their  message  onward 
To  hilltops  far  away; 

“Come,  join  with  us  in  praises 
For  Christ  is  Risen  to-day.” 


All  nature  joins  the  anthem. 

The  world  is  full  of  song; 

The  “hills  break  into  singing,” 

The  birds  their  notes  prolong. 

The  sun  floods  wide  the  landscape. 
The  “trees  -now  clap  their  hands,” 

The  dark  tomb  could  not  hold  Him, 
The  Lord  has  burst  the  bands 

Of  death  and  sin  and  sorrow. 

This  Resurrection  mom — 

And  brought  to  each  salvation. 

Great  joy  to  lives  forlorn — 

Oh!  Ye  who  now  are  grieving. 

Lying  on  beds  of  pain. 

Take  comfort  from  the  flowers, 

A  new  life  ye  shall  gain. 

And  ye  who’ve  laid  your  loved  ones. 
Under  the  winter’s  snow. 

Whose  hearts  are  sore  and  heavy — 
Be  of  good  cheer — and  know — 

That  as  our  Lord  hath  risen. 

They,  too,  will  rise  again, 

And  in  the  heaven  wait  you. 

Free  from  all  care  and  pain. 


China 

Hon.  John  Eaton 


A  copy  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  “Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Christian  and  General  Knowledge  among 
the  Chinese”  is  before  me.  It  ftHs  a 
pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  containing  sev¬ 
eral  photogravure  views  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  native  reformers,  friends 
of  progress,  whose  lives  were  taken  by 
the  Government  under  the  influence  of 
the  Boxers ;  the  several  officers  of  the 
Society ;  its  members  and  subscribers ;  its 
editorial  staff ;  a  statement  of  its  finances, 
books  and  pamphlets  published  and  cir¬ 
culated;  a  report  of  its  Secretary,  and 
the  account  of  its  annual  meeting  in 
Shanghai;  the  Protocol  with  the  separ¬ 


ate  signatures  of  the  powers;  the  educa¬ 
tional  decrees,  transforming  colleges 
and  instituting  education  in  Shanghai 
and  other  portions  of  the  country;  the 
resolutions  commending  the  work  of  the 
Society;  the  whole  giving  just  what  one 
wants  to  know  who  is  studying  the  re¬ 
demption  of  China. 

The  Constitution  declares  the  object  of 
the  Society  should  be  “the  publication 
and  circulation  of  literature  based  upon 
Christian  principles  throughout  China, 
her  colonies,  dependencies,  and  wherever 
Chinese  are  found — especially  periodical 
literature  adapted  for  all  classes  as  the 
resources  of  the  Society  may  permit.” 
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Its  subscriptions  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $19,143.56. 

Its  President  is  Sir  Robert  Hart;  its 
secretary.  Rev.  Timothy  Richards,  D.  D., 
Litt.D.  It  issues  two  periodicals.  The 
Review  of  the  Times,  and  the  Chinese 
Missionary  Review.  Its  editorial  staff 
are  furnished  by  several  missionary  ef¬ 
forts  carrying  on  work  in  China.  It  has 
an  auxiliary  society  composed  of  ladies. 
The  influence  of  such  organization  of 
eminent  persons  living  in  China,  native 
and  foreign,  familiar  with  local  condi¬ 
tions,  gleaning  wisely  from  the  literature 
of  the  world  and  putting  it  into  Chinese, 
and  circulating  magazines  and  books  of 
this  character  through  the  vast  Empire, 
can  hardly  be  computed.  Noted  Chinese 
scholars  and  officers  read  it,  and  pay  for 
it.  In  some  of  the  questions  they  are 


profoundly  interested.  So  far  as  there 
is  a  postal  system  within  the  country  it 
aids  to  circulate  its  literature.  Thus  the 
old  thought  begins  to  know  of  the  new 
conditions.  Not  a  few  questions  are  of  in¬ 
terest  the  world  over.  There  is  a  vast 
field  of  thought  common  to  mankind 
aside  from  a  distinctly  evangelical  truth. 
There  are  many  processes  of  reason  com¬ 
mon  to  the  learned  scholars  of  the  world. 

As  nations  come  together  in  diplomacy 
they  need  to  understand  each  other’s 
method  of  reasoning.  The  payment  of 
indemnities  in  China  will  furnish  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  financial  matters.  Common 
reasoning  on  one  subject  will  lead  to 
another  until  more  and  more  nations  of 
the  world  think  alike  and  act  alike. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Correspondence 


A  Work  of  Interest 

Dear  Evangelist, — At  the  meeting  of 
Schuyler  Presbytery,  last  autumn,  the 
chairman  of  its  Foreign  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee,  Rev.  J.  W.  Pugh,  D.  D.,  planned 
a  winter  campaign  for  Foreign  Missions 
among  its  churches.  He  saw  his  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  presence  of  Rev.  J.  A. 
Hyde,  of  the  Lodiana  Mission,  India. 
The  young  man  was  home  on  his  first 
furlough.  He  was  worn  with  work  and 
not  free  from  malaria  contracted  in  the 
Punjab.  But  Dr.  Pugh  dnew  up  his 
plan  and  waited  for  Riverside  Sani¬ 
tarium  to  dispossess  the  Missionary  of 
the  imported  malaria.  By  November 
last  Mr.  Hyde  was  able  to  work,  and 
since  then  has  been  devoting  nearly 
all  his  time  to  a  regular  itinerary  of  the 
forty-one  churches  of  the  Presbytery, 
speaking  to  Sunday-schools,  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies,  and  congregations  as 
desired. 

A  special  feature  of  his  work  arises 
from  the  fact  that  he  went  out  as  the 
chosen  missionary  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  of  this  Presbytery,  they 
assuming  the  exp)ense  of  his  outfit  and 
support  on  the  field. 


This  was  done  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Presbytery, 

The  obligation  has  been  carried  out 
with  excellent  spirit  on  their  part,  and 
was  responded  to  by  him  in  quarterly 
letters  from  the  field  directly  to  them, 
greatly  to  their  pleasure  and  profit.  They 
were  drawn  into  a  clearer  and  more  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  work  as  something 
in  which  they  had  a  near  and  personal 
part. 

And  now  to  see  him  at  home  and  hear 
him  tell  about  the  work  and  its  blesseH- 
ness  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to 
many  hearts,  and  a  holy  inspiration  to 
still  better  things  to  come.  Q. 

St.  Louis  Notes 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.  D. 

In  your  St.  Louis  notes  of  a  few  weeks 
ago  there  were  many  interesting  items 
concerning  things  in  the  religious  work 
in  this  great  city  of  the  Central  West, 
but  one  of  the  most  interesting  escaped 
the  notice  of  your  careful  reporter.  This 
was  the  revival  of  the  St.  Louis  Auxiliary 
of  the  American  McAll  Association.  A 
city  is  scarcely  complete  in  these  days 
that  has  not  among  its  other  numerous 
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From  Cleveland 

societies  and  organizations  a  McAll 
Auxiliary,  and  certainly  the  Church  of 
the  city  (I  am  using  the  word  Church 
in  the  good  old  apostolic  sense;  as  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  churches  of  all  denominations 
of  any  city),  is  not  complete  in  equip¬ 
ment  for  doing  full  work  for  the  King¬ 
dom  without  a  McAll  Auxiliary,  is  not 
doing  its  full  measure  of  work  unless  it 
is  fitted  with  this  arm  of  service.  Tho 
relations  of  France  and  America  are  so 
many,  so  intertwined  and  so  sympathetic, 
that  not  to  be  active  in  prayer  and  effort 
for  the  coming  of  God’s  Kingdom  in 
France  is  to  be  strangely  insensible  to 
highest  present  duty  and  fatally  blind  to 
strategic  movements  in  the  great  war  of 
the  conquest  of  this  world  for  God.  And 
you  may  be  sure  that  a  city  like  St.  Louis, 
that  is  seized  with  the  ambition  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  world  in  the  magnificence  and 
opulence  of  an  industrial  and  art  ex¬ 
position,  will  not  be  dead  to  a  great 
evangelistic  enterprise  that  aims  at  the 
regeneration  of  the  French  nation. 

Formerly  there  was  a  McAll  Auxil¬ 
iary  in  St.  Louis,  but  for  some  not  very 
well  known  reasons  it  was  allowed  to 
decline.  Work  in  France  has  been 
crippled  bythis  disappearance  of  a  strong 
supporter.  Other  auxiliaries  have 
mourned  the  absence  of  the  St.  Louis 
Auxiliary.  The  time  had  come  for  re¬ 
surrection  and  reorganization.  Many 
circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  work. 

1.  People  who  had  all  the  time  been 
faithful  to  this  sacred  cause  and  had 
been  contributing  to  it  and  collecting 
for  it. 

2.  People  who  had  never  lost  sympathy 
with  and  interest  in  the  work  and  were 
only  waiting  for  some  one  to  rise  up 
and  lead ;  they  were  ready  to  follow. 

3.  People  whose  natural  affinities 
would  lead  them  to  support  a  work  that 
looked  towards  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  French  people. 

4.  Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  who  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  world  in  the  compass 
of  their  belief  and  hope. 

Put  yourself  down  among  such  con¬ 
ditions  and  you  will  need  only  to  get 
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hold  of  a  clue  and  such  a  clue  will  soon 
appear  to  an  earnest  seeker.  One  clue 
leads  to  another,  and  soon  the  secretary 
had  invitations  to  speak  in  the  Congre- 
eational  Church  on  Delmar  avenue  (Rev, 
Dr.  Patton,  Pastor),  and  at  the  ladies 
prayer  meeting  in  the  First  Presbytarian 
Church,  (Dr.  Niccolls,  Pastor),  in  the 
Pilgrim  Congregational  (Jhurch  (Dr. 
Burnham,  Pastor),  in  an  all  day  prayer 
meeting  at  Berachah  Mission,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  The  Legion,  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon.  Interest  was  again  quickened,  the 
spirit  of  God  was  present  to  aid,  sym¬ 
pathy  coalesced  and  as  a  result  a  parlor 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 

S.  H.  Clark,  3501  Pine  street ;  the  Auxil¬ 
iary  was  reorganized,  a  full  corps  of 
officers  elected,  managers  appointed  for 
various  churches,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Auxiliary  is  ready  to  undertake  her  share 
in  the  great  work  of  bringing  this  whole 
world  under  the  dominion  of  King  Jesus. 
St.  Louis,  March  8,  1902, 

From  Cleveland  Presbytery 

Dear  Evangelist : — ^Will  you  permit 
me  to  tell  you  in  a  few  words  what  the 
Presbyterian  churches  have  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  and  enjoying  for  the  last  few 
days?  If  has  been  a  most  interesting 
experience. 

A  campaign  of  missionary  instruc¬ 
tion”  has  been  going  on  which  I  appre¬ 
hend  was  suggested  by  the  fertile  brain 
of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey,  the  genial 
and  accomplished  Secretary  of  our  Board 
of  Foreigpi  Missions.  Rev.  Dr.  Halsey; 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  G.  Underwood,  for  seven¬ 
teen  years  a  missionary  in  Korea;  Chas. 
H.  Irvin,  M.D.,  eight  years  a  missionary 
in  Korea;  Rev.  F.  W.  March,  twenty- 
eight  years  a  missionary  in  Syria,  have 
just  gone  from  us  leaving  behind  a 
blessed  memory.  They  have  filled  many 
of  our  pulpits  most  acceptably,  not 
preaching,  but  telling  just  what  we 
wanted  to  know  of  the  work  in  their 
special  fields.  Their  story  of  missions 
is  one  of  thrilling  interest  and  we  have 
been  charmed  by  their  narrations  of 
facts.  We  know  more  about  geography 
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than  we  did.  Does  The  Evangelist  real¬ 
ize  that  Korea  with  its  twenty  millions 
of  people  is  as  large  as  the  great  Em¬ 
pire  State  and  Pennsylvania  put  to¬ 
gether  ? 

One  of  our  elect  ladies  threw  open 
her  spacious  house  last  evening  and  Dr. 
Halsey  and  Dr.  Underwood  talked  to  an 
appreciative  audience  some  of  whom 
have  never  heard  of  foreign  missions. 
One  of  the  objects  of  this  communica¬ 
tion  is  to  commend  these  Brethren  to 
any  community  who  may  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  secure  their  advent.  The  things 
we  have  heard  ought  to  broaden  our 
\news  and  make  us  better  Christians. 

Lay.m.\n. 

Cleveland,  March  26,  1902. 

The  Kitchen  Garden 

Clara  Field 

Those  who  have  been  inclined  to  laugh 
at  the  Kitchen  Garden  and  think  it  mere 
nonsense  to  try'  to  mingle  play  and  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  this  way  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  change  their  minds  if  they 
could  stand  with  us  and  watch  the 
children’s  eager  faces  at  their  lesson. 
For  more  than  two  years  we  fiave  had 
these  classes,  and  the  children  have  been 
taught  how  to  make  beds,  to  sweep  and 
dust  a  room  thoroughly,  to  set  a  table 
neatly,  to  wait  upon  it,  and  to  attend  the 
door  and  usher  a  guest  in  politely.  The 
effect  of  this  teaching  is  very  evident 
when  anything  is  going  on  at  the  Set¬ 
tlement  and  the  little  girls  are  allowed 
the  privilege  of  “helping,”  they  do  it 
all  so  quietly  and  satisfactorily,  and  their 
mothers  often  tell  us  how  they  bring  home 
new  and  helpful  ideas  and  show  them 
how  to  make  things  “look  nice.” 

We  have  recently  started  a  course  in 
washing  and  ironing  and  when  we  saw 
the  complete  sets  of  miniature  utensils, 
wash  tubs,  boards  and  wringers,  with 
lines  and  clothes  pins  and  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  garments,  we  could  easily 
understand  why  the  girls  were  so  eager¬ 
ly  waiting  for  the  lesson  to  begin,  and 
that  it  was  a  little  hard  to  have  the  first 


part  of  it  taken  up  with  mere  questions. 

In  our  well-ordered  households  the 
children  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
processes  of  the  laundry,  only  conscious 
that  the  soiled  garments  are  taken  from 
the  nursery'  on  Monday  to  be  brought 
back  fresh  and  clean  the  end  of  the  week. 
They  would  hardly  have  had  any  answer 
to  the  question :  What  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  with  the  soiled  clothes?  But 
these  little  ones  had  assisted  on  “wash 
day”  and  each  had  some  suggestion  even 
if  only  the  obvious  one  that  the  tubs 
should  first  be  filled  w'ith  water.  One  or 
two  even  knew  that  the  clothes  must  be 
sorted  and  were  ready  for  the  teacher’s 
suggestion  as  to  how  that  should  be 
done.  When  the  little  baskets  of  clothes 
were  distributed  the  little  maidens 
speedily  selected  their  first  tubful  and 
went  to  work  rubbing  on  the  tiny  wash¬ 
boards  with  such  energy  that  the  small 
garments  seemed  in  danger  of  being 
rubbed  to  pieces  in  the  first  ten  minutes. 
But  little  by  little  the  teacher’s  gentle 
instructions  were  heeded  and  they  learned 
that  less  energy  and  more  care  and  in¬ 
dustry  would  bring  better  results.  Next 
they  will  be  taught  how  to  pin  the 
clothes  on  the  lines  so  they  will  not  be 
whipped  to  pieces  by  the  wind,  then  how 
to  sprinkle  and  fold  them,  and  finally 
how  to  iron  and  lay  them  away.  All 
these  directions  may  not  be  remembered, 
but  the  little  songs  by  which  they  work 
will  help  fix  the  different  processes  in 
their  minds  and  we  know  that  when  next 
the  family  washing  falls  into  the  hands 
of  these  young  housekeepers  as  it  too 
often  does  when  the  mother  is  out  at 
work,  they  will  have  a  definite  idea  of  the 
best  and  easiest  way  to  do  it  and  so  the 
lessons  will  be  fixed  upon  their  memor¬ 
ies  for  use  in  their  own  homes  years 
after. 

The  members  of  the  “Kan  Do  Club” 
are  grateful  to  the  “friend  in  Albion” 
and  the  “Interested  Reader  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist”  for  the  scrap  book  pictures  which 
have  helped  them  in  their  work  for  the 
sick  children. 

The  King’s  Daughter’s  Settlement, 
New  York. 
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The  question  of  religious  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  will  probably  never 
down  until,  as  Lincoln  said,  it  is  “settled 
right.”  But  there  is  the  difficulty. 
There  is  no  more  perplexing  problem 
than  what  is  right  in  the  case.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Presbyterian  sees  this — though  it 
hardly  sees  all  round  the  question. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  in  any  .Amer¬ 
ican  State  are  Christian,  and  do  not  want  a 
day-school  education  that  is  without  religion. 
It  is,  moreover,  becoming  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  people  that  an  education  without 
morals  does  not  preserve  character,  hut  opens 
the  way  for  vice  and  crime.  Yet  the  States 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  yield  the  instruction  of 
the  young  to  a  system  from  which  the  Bible  is 
excluded,  and  where  the  Ten  Commandments 
may  not  be  taught.  At  Newport  News  a  few 
Hebrews  protest  against  the  reading  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  insist  that  it  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  the  public  schools.  From  such 
excluSon  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  positive  in¬ 
culcation  of  error.  It  is  affirmed  by  men  of 
standing  that  infidelity  is  plainly  taught  in  a 
high  school  in  Philadelphia.  Surely  we  are 
enjoying  religious  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
conscience  at  tremendous  cost  and  with  fear¬ 
ful  risk.  If  we  cannot  have  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  our 
common  schools  because  of  a  few  Hebrews 
and  some  pestilent  agnostics,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  establish  our  own  parochial 
schools  for  Christian  education. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  like — to  have  the  vari¬ 
ous  denominations  to  insist  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the 
schools,  that  each  would  establish  its 
own  school  system  and  all  make  a  claim 
upon  the  school  fund  of  the  state. 

A  writer  in  Mosher’s  Magazine  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  periodical  insists  that  “peo¬ 
ple  of  no  ^  religion  be  taxed  for  public 
schools  similar  to  those  we  now  have, 
in  which  there  is  no  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.”  and  that  “the  Christians  of  .Amer¬ 
ica,  be  they  Protestant  or  Catholic,  have 
Christian  public  schools  for  their  child¬ 
ren.”  This  principle  he  would  apply  by 
giving  State  support  to  the  schools  of  any 
Christian  denomination  wherever  the 
members  number  at  least  one  thousand, 
and  they  so  wish. 

To  this  the  Sun  says : 

Unquestionably,  there  are  many  Protestants 


who  agree  with  this  Roman  Catholic  view  of 
Christian  obligation  in  the  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion.  For  example,  in  1887,  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  the  Anglican  Church  declared 
“that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  all 
children  should  receive  religious  and  moral 
training,”  and  that  such  instruction  should  be 
a  part  of  their  regular  school  course.  In  Can¬ 
ada  the  members  of  any  Church  can  have 
jniblic  schools  in  which  their  own  creed  is 
taught  and  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  them 
and  for  no  other  public  schools.  In  Ger¬ 
many  religious  instruction  is  given  in  all  the 
schools  supported  by  the  Government,  Prot¬ 
estant  in  Protestant  schools  and  Catholic  in 
Catholic. 

In  asking  for  a  similar  privilege  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  country  argue  that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  fair  to  all.  Parents  who  want  religious 
instruction  for  their  children,  they  contend, 
cannot  in  justice  be  taxed  for  the  support 
of  schools  where  the  instruction  is  secular 
only,  as  it  is  in  this  Republic.  But  special 
constitutional  prohibitions  stand  in  their  way 
.  .  .  and  forbid  specifically  and  peremp- 
t<irily  any  such  State  support  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  as  is  asked  for  by  Roman  Catholics  and 
by  Protestants  who  agree  with  them  as  to  the 
religious  obligation  to  make  that  instruction 
a  part  of  public  school  training.  .  .  The 
plan  proposed  in  Mosher's  Magazine  is  not 
feasible.  It  raises  a  dangerous  question,  and 
churches  will  be  w'ise  if  they  let  the  matter 
alone  and  continue  to  manifest  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  religious  faith  by  voluntarily 
bearing  the  full  burden  of  the  support  of  their 
own  schools. 

Without  question  those  persons  are 
right,  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
who  perceive  the  profound  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  neccessity,  to  the  stability  of  a  demo¬ 
cracy,  that  the  youth  of  the  nation  shall 
be  brought  up  to  recognize  their  relation 
to  Cod,  and  that  God  is  the  ground  of  all 
moral  sanctions.  In  this  they  are  far 
more  perspicacious  than  are  those — the 
great  majority,  unfortunately — who  fall 
back  on  the  Constitution,  and  consider  the 
question  as  closed.  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  is  far  more  intelligent  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  and  we  may  well  take  a  lesson  from 
them  in  this  regard.  By  the  Ferry  laws 
of  1882  religious  teaching  was  excluded 
from  the  public  schools.  This  was  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  political  necessity,  public  school 
education  being  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  religious  orders,  who  were 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  a  pow- 
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er  outside  of  the  state  and  essentially 
hostile  to  it.  ‘  But,  recognizing  the  neces  ¬ 
sity  of  this  exclusion,  the  eovemment 
soon  came  to  recognize  another  fact,  that 
some  substitute  in  moral  teaching  must^ 
be  introduced  into  the  educational  system 
or  the  country  was  doomed.  The  great¬ 
est  minds  in  France  were  requisitioned 
to  supply  text  books  for  morals  suited 
to  the  mental  equipment  of  every  class, 
from  the  babies  in  the  maternal  schools 
to  the  great  boys  in  Lycee  and  college. 
There  is  not  in  any  language  or  in  any 
educational  system  in  the  world,  so  com¬ 
plete,  exhaustive  and  in  every  way  ad¬ 
mirable  a  series  of  text  books,  on  any 
subject,  as  the  text  books  on  morals  in 
use  in  French  schools.  More  than  this. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  after  this  sys¬ 
tem  was  inaugurated,  while  academi¬ 
cians,  philosophers,  educators,  male  and 
female,  were  busy  with  the  preparations 
of  these  text  books — as  indeed  they  are 
still,  th6  government  not  being  satisfied 
with  anything  short  of  perfection —that 
the  question  of  the  ultimate  sanction 
of  morals  came  up,  and  after  long  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  the  face  of  the  bitter  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  rapidly  ^^lowiug  fiee  think¬ 
ing  party,  the  Fr.:noh  Senate  decided 
that  that  basis  was  God,  and  that  God 
could  not  be  excluded  from  the  moral 
instruction  of  the  children  of  France. 
If  those  in  authority  in  this  country 
which  we  toast  of  as  Christian  America 
would  take  a  lesson  from  the  nation 
which  we  are  apt  to  call  godless  France, 
the  educational  nuestion  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  simple  as  it  now  appears  to  most 
of  us ;  it  would  probably  be  the  cause  of 
much  conflict  of  opinion,  many  a  war  of 
words ;  but  it  would  eventually  be 
‘^settled  r^ht,”  which  assuredly  it  is 
not  now.  Our  government  can  never 
commit  itself  to  the  support  of  secta¬ 
rian  schools.  Neither  may  it  safely  ig¬ 
nore  the  moral  or  the  religious  require¬ 
ments  of  the  children  who  will  one  day 
be  its  rulers. 

Last  Sunday  week,  in  this  city  was  per¬ 
formed  a  play  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  trial  and  death  of  our  Lord, — a  Pas¬ 


sion  Play,  in  fact.  It  was  privately  oet- 
formed,  and  the  danger  of  actual  irrev¬ 
erence  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
the  fact  that  the  play  is  so  constructed  I 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Christ  being  assumed  by  any  ac¬ 
tor.  He  was  never  actually  upon  the 
stage,  though  his  presence  was  very  ar¬ 
tistically  made  to  pervade  the  whole 
scene  and  the  consciousness  of  the  spec¬ 
tators.  It  is  conceivable  that  such  a 
play,  so  acted  might  minister  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  both  performers  and 
witnesses,  as  the  Passion  Play  of  Ober 
Ammergau  doubtless  did  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  does  even  yet  in  certain  cases. 
But  the  private  performance  of  this  play 
appears  to  have  been  a  tentative  proceed¬ 
ing,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  public 
appearance  with  the  element  of  financial 
gain  necessarily  included.  Without 
question  such  an  issue  would  be  very 
much  to  be  deplored.  Concerning  it  The 
Churchman  says: 

A  Passion  Play  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  New  York  on  Palm  Sunday  at 
the  Garrick  Theatre  by  a  dramatic  society 
known  as  “The  Lambs  Club.”  It  was  the 
same  play  that  was  performed  a  year  ago  at 
Santa  Barbara  College,  California.  The 
author  is  Clay  M.  Greene,  the  title  “Naza¬ 
reth.”  It  differs  from  the  Oberammergau  and 
other  similar  versions  by  the  theatrical  artifice 
by  which  our  Lord  is  kept  on  the  stage, 
though  always  supposed  to  be  near  and  often 
in  sight  of  the  actors.  Another  Passion  Play 
is  being  acted  at  Montreal,  and  a  third  is 
among  the  sensations  of  the  Parisian  Lenten 
season.  All  this,  as  The  Evening  Post  justly 
observes,  means  “either  a  shameless  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  instincts  or  at  least  the 
religious  curiosity  of  the  community  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  or  else  it  means  a  more  or 
less  intelligent  but  quite  sincere  attempt  to 
revive  the  religious  drama.”  Those  who  think 
it  means  the  latter  must  be  singularly  cre¬ 
dulous,  if  they  regard  the  racial  affiliations  of 
those  under  whose  auspices  the  New  York  en¬ 
terprise  is  being  exploited.  Even  if  we  could 
imagine  it  dissociated  from  our  religious 
convictions,  the  story  of  the  Divine  Life  would 
not  be  adapted  to  dramatic  treatment  for  ar¬ 
tistic  reasons  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter,  but  of  which  the  sacred  drama  of  the 
middle  ages  affords  sufficient  illustration.  Un¬ 
der  present  conditions  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  with  the  newspaper  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  that  any  dramatization  of  the  Passion 
is  unquestionably  a  vulgarization,  such  as  must 
inevitably  recall  the  betrayal  of  the  Lord  for 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
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The  Examiner,  too,  enters  its  protest: 

The  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Oberammer- 
gau  Passion  Play  in  this  city  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  theatre-goers  and  the  profit  of  man¬ 
agers,  once  or  twice  thwarted  by  indignant 
public  opinion,  is  to  be  made  again.  It  should 
be  met,  as  hitherto,  with  sternest  reprobation. 
.  .  .  In  a  New  York  theatre,  presented  be¬ 
fore  a  gaping  crowd  of  pleasure-seekers,  and 
simply  for  a  mercenary  purpose,  it  is  shocking, 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  public  sentiment  may  be 
quickly  aroused  against  the  proposed  out¬ 
rage,  and  that,  if  the  Mayor  has  the  power 
to  prohibit  the  presentation  of  the  play,  as  we 
understand  he  has,  he  will  sternly  exercise 
it  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  place  it  on 
the  boards.  The  suflFering  and  death  of  our 
divine  Lord  is  too  sacred  a  subject  for  theat¬ 
rical  representation. 

Not  the  Evening  Post  alone,  but  sev¬ 
eral  other  secular  journals  have  entered 
a  protest — mild  or  strong.  The  Hart¬ 
ford  Post  says  of  it: 

This  performance  was  not  a  public  one, 
admission  being  by  invitation,  but  there  is 
doubtless  a  motive  behind  the  production  other 
than  that  of  giving  a  representation  of  scenes 
appropriate  to  the  season.  Possibly  Clay  M. 
Greene’s  play,  omitting  the  representation  of 
the  Saviour,  may  avoid  the  objectionable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  usual  passion  play,  but  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  sacred  themes  upon  the  stage  for 
commercial  purposes  is  not  likely  to  be  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  public  opinion  in  this  country, 
and  we  hope  the  attempt  will  not  be  made. 

The  Observer  looks  wider  afield,  but 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  Passion  Play,  staged  as  a  money-mak¬ 
ing,  theatrical  venture  in  New  York,  would 
certainly  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  who  would  not  tolerate  the  presentation 
of  our  Lord’s  passion  and  the  solemn  scenes 
of  His  trial  and  death  in  a  New  York  play¬ 
house.  Mayor  Low,  it  is  said,  has  the  power 
to  prevent  its  production.  We  trust  that  he 
will  exercise  that  power  in  the  interest  of 
righteousness. 

In  Montreal,  strangely  enough,  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  have  tacitly  consented,  by 
silence,  to  its  production,  and  many  religious 
institutions  are  sending  their  members  to  it 
by  the  hundred.  The  house  is  crowded  night¬ 
ly  by  throngs  who  seem  sincerely  affected  by 
the  play.  Indeed  it  is  claimed  that  true  religi¬ 
ous  fervor  is  aroused  and  it  is  probable  that,  to 
certain  temperaments,  the  witnessing  of  the 
scenes,  even  if  they  are  acted  by  hired  actors, 
is  provocative  of  true  emotion.  But  the  shock¬ 
ing  side  of  the  matter  is  that  the  man  who  pro¬ 
duced  the  play  is  doing  it  from  mercenary  mo¬ 
tives,  and  is  growing  rich  on  its  success.  He 
has  chosen  actors  who  take  their  parts  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  religious  impulse,  but  ex¬ 


actly  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  play,  and  the 
scheme  is  purely  and  exclusively  a  money¬ 
making  one.  This  is  as  true  as  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  the  audience  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  those  who  go  merely  out  of  curi¬ 
osity.  This  is  why  the  Passion  Play  in  this 
country  would  be  a  shocking  and  repulsive 
thing,  a  profanation  of  the  most  sacred  and 
holy  of  all  ideas. 

In  Oberanimergau  the  Passion  Play  is  on 
an  entirely  different  basis.  It  is  a  religious 
ceremony,  enacted  in  a  devout  little  village  by 
simple  hearted  and  earnest  peasants,  whose 
lives  are  trained  for  their  parts.  Fervently 
and  sincerely  these  honest  people  produce  the 
sacred  drama,  and  the  religious  effect  of  it 
is  seen  throughout  their  lives.  Such  condi¬ 
tions  could  not  possibly  exist  in  Montreal  or 
New  York,  and  so  the  play  her.e  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable  to  all  right-minded  citizens.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  will  go  no  fur¬ 
ther.  because  otherwise  an  incalculable  amount 
of  discussion  and  bitter  resentment  would  be 
aroused  as  well  as  much  injury  done  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  feelings.  It  is  believed  that  the  press  and 
the  pulpit  will  unite  against  this  project. 

We  believe  that  so  wide  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  public  opinion  will  convince  the 
promoters  of  the  plan  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  produce  the  play  in  this  city. 

College  News 

C.  W.  E.  Chapin 

Two  new  fellowships  of  $30,000  each 
have  recently  been  endowed  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary  of  Chicago:  one  in  the  Old 
Testament  department  for  excellence  in 
Hebrew,  the  other  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  department  for  proficiency  in  Greek, 
both  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  exam¬ 
ination  and  thesis.  The  interest  from 
these  endowments  will  afford  the  suc¬ 
cessful  incumbents  not  less  than  $1,200 
each,  or  two  years  of  study  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  with  privileges  of  travel  in  Bible 
lands.  Both  these  fellowships  are  of¬ 
fered  annually  in  competition  to  the  Sen¬ 
ior  class.  Mr.  Stanley  McCormick  has 
cently  given  the  library  $15,000,  to  be 
invested  in  books  at  once,  thus  bringing 

Also  Mr.  Stanley  McCormick  has  re¬ 
cently  given  the  library  $15,000,  to  be 
invested  in  books  at  once,  thus  bringing 
the  library  up-to-date. 

Lafayette  College 

The  Laboratory  of  Chemistry  and  Met- 
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allurgy,  which  has  been  in  process  of 
erection  for  some  months,  and  which  is 
the  gpft  of  Mr.  James  Gayley  of  the  class 
of  ’76,  will  be  dedicated  on  April  5th. 
Mr.  Gayley,  who  is  now  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
recent  graduates  of  Lafayette.  As  the 
superintendent  of  the  Edgar  Thomson 
Steel  Works  of  the  Carnegie  system,  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  very  ablest 
blast-furnace  superintendents  in  the 
world.  The  addresses  at  the  dedicatory 
will  be  made  by  three  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  chemists  and  metallurgists  in 
‘America:  President  Ira  Remsen,  the 
newly  inaugurated  president  of  John 
Hopkins  University ;  President  Thos.  M. 
Drown,  of  Lehigh  University,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Lafayette ;  and  Professor  Henry  M. 
Howe,  of  Columbia  University. 

The  ceremony  of  presentation  will  be 
performed  by  Mr.  Gayley,  and  will  be 
followed  by  the  dedicatory  prayer  by  his 
father.  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Gayley,  D.  D.,  of 
the  class  of  1847. 

The  Henry  W.  Oliver  Library  of 
Chemistry  will  also  be  inaugurate  at 
this  time. 

Our  Youngest  Seminary 

J.  M.  Campbell  D.  D. 

It  was  my  privilege  whilst  represent¬ 
ing  the  General  Assembly’s  Committee 
on  evangelistic  work,  in  the  city  of 
Omaha  recently,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Omaha 
Seminary,  the  youngest  Theological  In¬ 
stitution  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  present  building  is  a  large  frame 
structure,  a  landmark  in  the  city.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  one  of  the  leading  ho¬ 
tels  of  the  place.  At  that  time,  like 
.\lexander  Selkirk,  it  stood  “monarch  of 
all  it  surveyed,”  but  now  its  pride  is 
humbled  in  the  dust,  save  for  the  honor 
of  being  used  as  a  school  of  the  prophets 
— and  where  for  years  it  had  the  freedom 
and  elbow  room  of  the  West,  it  is  now 
hedged  in  by  business  blocks  of  mag¬ 
nificent  proportions.  Notwithstanding 
its  sorr>-  looking  appearance  the  ground 
■pon  which  it  stands  is  a  valuable  bit  of 


prc^rty  for  business  purposes,  and 
when  sold  will  bring  a  nice  sum  of  money 
towards  new  buildings  or  endowment, 
both  of  which  the  Seminary  greatly 
needs.  On  entering  the  building  the 
courteous  usher  informed  us  that  recita¬ 
tions  were  over  for  the  day — it  being  in 
the  afternoon — but  the  genial  and  scho¬ 
larly  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Mis¬ 
sions,  Rev.  A. G.  Wilson, D.D.,  was  found 
in  his  room,  and  from  him  and  other 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  students, 
were  gleaned  the  facts  which  form  the 
material  in  this  article. 

Dr.  Wilson  kindly  escorted  us  through 
the  recitation  rooms,  dining  hall,  library, 
which  has  received  some  valuable  addi¬ 
tions  the  past  year ;  into  the  students’ 
rooms,  where  we  met  many  of  the  future 
torch  bearers  of  the  church.  We  were 
next  taken  out  to  look  over  the  new  site 
recently  purchased  for  the  future  and 
permanent  home  of  the  Seminary.  The 
place  comprises  about  six  acres  corner  of 
Emmet  and  Twenty-sixth  streets  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  most  desirable  residence  por¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  and  beautiful  for  situa¬ 
tion,  and  ere  this  appears  in  print  the 
first  sod  will  have  been  turned  and  the 
foundation  for  the  first  building,  a  three- 
story  brick  structure,  will  be  well  under 
way.  A  visit  to  the  home  of  Dr.  M.  B. 
Lowrie,  President  of  the  Seminary,  found 
him  suffering  fr*m  influenza,  but  re¬ 
gardless  of  pain  he  was  poring  over,  in 
youthful  enthusiasm,  the  plans  of  ground 
and  buildings  of  new  Seminary.  The 
completed  plans  contemplate  three  brick 
structures,  library  building  facing  the 
campus,  and  professors’  residences  on 
Emmett  street,  thus  forming  the  quad¬ 
rangle.  The  buildings  will  be  erected 
only  as  money  is  forthcoming — for  the 
fiat  has  gone  out,  “no  debts  incurred 
by  Omaha  Seminary.”  Money  is  on 
hand  for  this  first  building  through  the 
generosity  of  friends  at  home  and  in  the 
east,  and  they  can  rest  assured  that  it 
will  be  wisely  expended.  The  Seminary 
is  well  officered  by  men  of  unquestioned 
standing  and  who  have  its  interests 
deeply  at  heart.  The  faculty  consists 
of  earnest,  scholarly  men:  the  Revs. 
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Stephen  Phelps,  D.  D.,  Matthew  B.  Low- 
rie,  D.  D.,  Alexander  G.  Wilson,  D.  D., 
Joseph  J.  Lampe,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  and 
Daniel  E.  Jenkins,  Ph.D.  Eighteen  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  in  attendance  during  the 
year,  six  in  the  senior  class,  four  in  the 
middle  and  seven  in  the  junior  classes. 
All  are  bright  students  and  faithful  in 
their  studies,  and  nearly  all  are  college 
graduates. 

Omaha  Seminary  stands  for  good 
scholarship  and  sound  theology,  and  if 
properly  endowed  will  exert  a  far  reach¬ 
ing  influence  for  righteousness  in  this 
great  Home  Mission,  Middle  West;  will 
educate  a  class  of  men  in  sympathy  with 
and  on  fire  for  Home  Missions  and 
Mission  Work. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  strike  her  roots  deeply  in  the 
present  opportune  soil,  and  amply  endow 
all  of  her  institutions  of  learning.  The 
fruitage  of  wastes  reclaimed,  the  desert 
made  to  blossom  as  the  rose  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
gathered  into  the  kingdom  will  repay 
a  million  fold  all  the  money  sacrifices 
and  efforts  which  the  present  generation 
may  expend.  We  bespeak  for  our  great 
church  when  looking  for  best  places  to 
invest  her  treasures,  {money,  sympathy 
and  prayers) ,  to  remember  her  youngest 
offspring,  Omaha  Seminary,  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Peter,  Aeneas  and  Dorcas* 

The  key  to  the  selection  of  incidents 
for  narration  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  is 
one:  the  events  have  always  a  repre¬ 
sentative  character;  they  embody  great 
principles  and  are  typical  of  future  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
The  incidents  of  to-day’s  lesson  strike  the 
keynote  of  evangelistic  effort  in  all  ages 
and  places,  and  mark  out  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  success  in  evangelistic  work. 

After  his  usual  manner,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  followed  indeed  by  many_  historians, 
St.  Luke  endeavors  so  to  weave  together 
the  various  events  which  were  occurring 
in  different  places,  as  to  keep  the  reader 

*Thb  International  Lesson  for  April  13,  igos,  Acts 
33-43.  Golden  Text  Acts  iz.  34:  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee 
whole. 


abreast  of  the  sum  total  of  things.  He 
therefore  carries  on  first  one  narrative 
and  then  another,  returning  from  time  to 
time  to  the  point  of  divergence,  more  or 
less  in  the  background,  in  order  to  take 
up  another  thread.  So  viii:4  goes  back 
to  verse  i ;  ix:i,  takes  up  viii:3  and  xi: 
19  starts  from  viii:4.  The  passage  ix: 
21-30  is  the  introduction  to  xi:22-26. 

We  last  heard  of  Peter  at  Samaria 
(viii  :i4-25),  where  we  learned  (vs.  25) 
that  on  the  way  back  to  Jerusalem  the 
Apostles  and  Philip  evangelized  in  many 
Samaritan  cities.'  It  was  while  thus  en¬ 
gaged  (vs.  26)  that  Philip  was  divinely 
summoned  to  the  desert  road  to  Gaza. 
Peter  and.  John  doubtless  returned  to  Je¬ 
rusalem  ;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  Peter 
would  rest  quietly  there  when  churches 
were  everywhere  being  founded  by  the 
Christians  who  had  been  scattered  by 
persecution  (viii:4  compare  with  xi:i9). 
The  cessation  of  persecution  noted  in  ix : 
31  occurred  about  the  year  40  A.D.,  and 
was  due  to  an  attempt  of  the  tyrannical 
and  half-insane  emperor,  Caligula,  to 
place  his  statue  in  the  temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  Jews  were  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  this  attack  upon  all  they  held 
most  dear,  and  too  much  afraid  of  arous¬ 
ing  Caligpila  to  new  atrocities,  to  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  the  Christians. 
When  Caligpila  died  persecution  broke 
out  again  (xii:i).  Meantime  the  Apos¬ 
tles  had  profited  by  the  time  of  quiet  to 
send  the  deputation  to  Samaria,  and  it 
was  doubtless  the  success  of  the  work 
there  of  which  we  have  here  an  account. 
It  probably  occurred  while  Paul  was 
still  in  Damascus  (ix:22),  or  soon  after 
his  flight  to  Arabia  (Gal.  iriy). 

For  the  study  of  this  lesson  the  best 
help  will  be  found  in  Hastings’s  Bible 
Dictionary  iii  :yo ;  Taylor’s  Peter  the 
Apostle,  270-274,  the  chapter  The 
Early  Church  in  Dr.  Lyman  Abbot’s 
Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul  and  Dr. 
Purves’s  Apostolic  Age,  secs.  98-103. 

A  striking  p>oint  to  notice  in  the  story 
of  Dorcas  is  that  there  is  no  record  of 
any  lamentation  made  for  her.  Doubt¬ 
less  these  newly  made  Christians  were  so 
fully  imbued  with  the  generally  prevail- 
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ing  expectations  of  the  speedy  return  of 
Christ  (i  Thess.  iv:i3,  i8),  they  were  so 
entirely  persuaded  that  the  time  was 
short,  that  mourning  and  lamentations 
appeared  to  them  entirely  out  of  place 
(i  Cor.  ix:29-32).  The  details  which  are 
given  are  evidently  given  with  the  def¬ 
inite  purpose  of  showing  that  Dorcas 
was  actually  dead. 

The  feeling  of  the  early  Church  for 
widows  was  strikingly  stronp-  and  ten¬ 
der.  They  were  early  made  a  distinct 
class  (Acts  vi:i  compare  i  Tim.  v:3-io), 
and  the  term  soon  came  to  express  all 
female  helplessness  and  desolation. 
Chrysostom  says  that  3,000  widows  (in¬ 
cluding,  doubtless,  helpless  women  of 
all  conditions)  were  sustained  by  the 
Church  at  Antioch;  and  this  pious  sen¬ 
timent  continues  to  the  present  day  to 
find  utterance  in  the  Litany  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church. 

The  lesson  includes  two  remarkable 
miracles,  far  greater  than  any  the  Apos¬ 
tles  had  hitherto  performed.  A  goo<l 
very  brief  discussion  of  the  reasons  for 
this  may  be  found  in  Stifler’s  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (79,  80).  We  may  observe  that 
like  Jesus  (Luke  viii;54;  Mark  v:4o), 
Peter  put  those  out  of  the  room  who  had 
no  immediate  concern  there,  but  unlike 
him,  Peter  prayed.  Jesus  had  only  to 
command  (Mark  v:4i),  Peter  had  first 
to  entreat.  He  might  do  greater  works, 
but  he  could  not  do  them  in  so  great  a 
way  as  did  his  Lord. 

Tabitha  was  one  of  three  women  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Mark 
xii:44,  xiv:9),  who  showed  their  conse¬ 
cration  by  their  gifts  and  their  works. 
She  was  probably  a  Hellenist  (a  jewess 
of  the  Dispersion),  and  possibly  a  wo¬ 
man  of  wealth.  There  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  evidence  that  she  was  at  the  head  of 
a  society  or  guild  for  good  works,  nor 
that  she  was  a  deaconess.  The  alms 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
(this  is  the  proper  significance  of  the 
tense  here  used),  show  that  in  the 
Church  of  Joppa,  at  least,  no  commu¬ 
nity  of  goods  existed. 

That  Peter  should  have  lodged  with  a 
tanner  is  very  significant.  It  has  been 


remarked  that  the  Christians  must  have 
been  mostly  of  a  low  social  order,  or  bet¬ 
ter  accommodations  would  have  been 
provided  him,  for  a  tanner  is  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  business  almost  a  tabooed 
person  in  Jewish  society.  The  trade  re¬ 
quiring  contact  with  dead  animals  is  con¬ 
sidered  “half-unclean.”  Peter  must  have 
gained  a  good  deal  in  liberality  before 
he  would  accept  such  quarters.  But  his 
visit  to  Samaria  had  not  been  without 
its  influence  upon  his  mind ;  already  he 
had  begun  to  have  another  standard  of 
the  common  and  unclean  than  that  af¬ 
forded  by  the  ceremonial  law.  His  lodg¬ 
ing  with  his  namesake,  the  tanner,  was 
the  important  step  toward  that  true 
view  of  this  matter  which  was  soon  to 
be  given  him,  a  view  on  which  the  whole 
future  of  the  Church  must  turn. 

For  Lydda  see  George  Adam  Smith’s 
Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
pp.  I60-165.  For  Sharon,  the  same  p. 
147  fF,  for  Joppa,  the  same  p.  136  fl.  This 
book  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament. 

Christian  Endeavor 

Giving:  Its  Law  and  Influence 

M.,  Apr.  7.  Quiet  charity.  Mat.  6:  1-4. 

T.,  Apr.  8.  From  what  one  has.  Mark  12:  41-44. 
W.,Apr.  ».  Liberal  (flvIiiK.  Job  .SI:  16-22. 

T.,  Apr.  10.  Rewards  of  Kivltifr.  I’s.  37:  21-27. 

F.,  Apr.  11.  Itlessln^;  and  blessed.  Isa.  58:  6-11. 
S.,  Apr.  12.  More  blessed  to  Kive.  Acts  20:  20-35. 
Sun.,  Apr.  1.3.  Topic— Giving:  Its  law;  Its  reflex 
Influence.  2  Cor.  8:  1-5;  9:  6,  7;  1  Cor.  16:  1,  2. 

IVhat  should  measure  the  amount  o/ our  gifts  f 
What  purpose  alone  can  render  our  gifts  acceptable  f 
What  are  some  of  the  rewards  of  liberality  > 

Everything  on  this  earth  belongs  to  God, 
and  he  lets  us  have  what  is  good  for  us.  We 
add  to  our  store  by  the  means  of  work,  thrift, 
care  and  forethought,  with  God’s  blessing. 
None  of  it  is  absolutely  ours,  any  more  than 
a  child’s  possessions  are  absolutely  his;  we 
should  use  everything  as  better  fitting  us  to 
be  members  of  His  Kingdom,  and  on  the  same 
principle,  a  portion  of  our  goods  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  special  work  of  the  kingdom, 
and  we  should  give  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
to  the  objects  of  the  church  and  societies  of 
that  branch  of  it  in  which  we  are  enrolled. 
For  if  we  belong  to  a  certain  household  or 
church  of  Christ  we  are  in  part  responsible 
that  the  work  for  God  which  we  of  our  house- 
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hold  has  'indertaken  should  not  fail,  or  fall 
into  disrepute  on  account  of  debt.  New  ob¬ 
jects  outside  of  our  church  are  often  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  cur  interests  and .  sympathies  are 
widened  by  contact  with  a  new  point  of  view. 
We  may  help  them  also  by  an  extra  effort 
or  a  little  self-denial,  but  never  at  the  expense 
of  obligations  previously  assumed.  You  may 
remember  the  picture  in  the  Interpreter’s 
house  in  Pilgrim’s  Progress  with  these  lines 
under  it: 

“  A  man  there  »  as,  and  some  did  'count  him  mad. 

The  more  he  gave  away,  the  more  he  had." 

It  is  SO  with  US. 

God  gives  to  those  who  are  generous, 
a  larger  generosity,  and  His  gifts  differ  from 
ours — the  returns  being  in  the  form  of  some 
unexpected  blessing.  He  widens  our  horizon 
and  lifts  it  higher.  When  we  realize  that  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  bless¬ 
ings  seem  to  shower  down  upon  us. 

In  the  old  dispensation,  described  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  first  offering  told  of  was 
that  of  Abel,  given  in  the  right  spirit  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  commandment  cheerfully  with  a 
heart  full  of  love,  and  that  of  Cain,  apparently 
not  in  the  right  spirit.  Then  there  is  the 
command  through  Moses  in  Exodus  25:1,2; 
and  again  in  the  right  spirit  i  Chron.  29:14. 
Prov,  22:9;  Isa.  58:6,7.  Those  of  you  who 
can  study  the  lesson  together  can  find  other 
references  showing  how  the  children  of  Israel 
were  trained  in  giving.  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  are  many  references.  Luke  10:33-35; 
and  I  Tim.  6:17,  18  of  our  possessions:  Our¬ 
selves  in  I  Cor.  13:9;  i  John  3:16;  A  self 
denial;  Matt.  19:21,22;  John  12:3;  cheer¬ 
fully:  Matt.  10:8;  2  Cor.  9:1,2;  and  for 
Christ’s  sake.  Matt.  25 :40 ; — Mark  9 :4i ;  He¬ 
brews  6:10,  and  the  daily  readings. 

Saved  Through  Christ 

The  title  of  the  prayer-meeting  lesson  as 
given  in  the  manual  adds  to  the  title  above — 
Not  by  character;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  char¬ 
acter  does  not  save.  But  the  passages  from 
Paul’s  epistles  which  are  given  for  our  med¬ 
itation  very  emphatically  teach  that  salvation 
results  in  character.  The  story  of  the  repent¬ 
ant  malefactor  given  in  Luke’s  gospel  illus¬ 
trates  the  blessed  truth  that  no  man  is  too 
bad  to  be  forgiven  if  repentant;  the  selection 

•  Prayer  Meeting  Topic  for  April  13:  Saved  through 
Christ,  not  by  character.  Romans  x.  6-13;  i  Cor.  vi.  p-ii; 
Luke  Eziil.  39-43- 


from  Romans  is  part  of  an  argument,  hardly 
needed  at  the  present  day  but  fundamentally 
important  then,  that  salvation  was  designed  for 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  and  is  rather  arbi¬ 
trarily  separated  for  its  concluion.  vs.  12;  it 
shows  however  the  process  by  which  men  are 
saved;  not  by  some  tremendous  effort  (the 
imagery  is  taken  from  Deut.  xxx:ii-i4  but 
the  word  referred  to  is  a  far  more  glorious 
one  than  that  of  the  Old  Testament)  but  by 
a  simple  and  childlike  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
salvation  is  achieved.  The  seeker  after  sal¬ 
vation  wants  to  do  some  great  thing:  no,  says 
the  apostle,  you  have  only  one  thing  to  do, — 
to  believe  and  confess  your  belief.  It  is  af¬ 
ter  you  are  saved  that  doing  is  in  order. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  lesson  in  Corinthians 
which  shows  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
a  man  to  be  saved  and  not  to  become  morally 
right:  impossible  for  him  to  be  saved  indeed 
if  he  continues  in  sin, — not  because  he  must 
earn  salvation  by  goodness  but  because  being 
saved,  it  is  unthinkable  that  he  should  not  be 
good.  The  last  two  pages  of  Robertson’s 
Xlllth  Lecture  on  Corinthians  puts  this  with 
.fdmirable  lucidity:  we  are  not  obliged  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  conclusion  of  the  last  paragraph  as 
to  the  meaning  of  baptism. 

Call  to  the  General  Assembly 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  22,  1902. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  ChurjjKMn 
the  U.  S.  A.,  will  meet  in  the  Fifth  AveWe 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on 
Thursday,  May  15,  1902,  at  11  A.M.,  and  will 
be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
C.  Minton,  D.D.,  Moderator.  The  under¬ 
signed,  as  the  Committee  on  Commissions 
will  be  in  the  chapel  of  the  above  named 
church  on  Thursday,  May  15th,  1902,  at  8.30 
A.M.,  to  receive  the  credentials  of  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk, 
Wm.  B.  Noble,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Correspondence  as  to  Entertainment  of 
Commissioners  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  James 
Yereance,  128  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  railroad 
transportation  and  all  papers  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  Assembly  should  be  sent 
to  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Stated 
Clerk,  Room  515  Witherspoon  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Answers  to  the  Overtures 

The  General  Assembly  of  1901  sent  down  to 
the  Presbyteries  eight  Overtures  for  consider¬ 
ation  and  answer.  The  first  five  Overtures 
are  upon  the  following  subjects,  stated  in  a 
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general  way: — (i)  Judicial  Commissions; 
(2)  The  Law  of  Complaints;  (3)  Dissents 
and  Protests;  (4)  Counsel;  (5)  Renumber¬ 
ing  of  Sections. 

On  all  these  five  Overtures,  reports  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  March  22nd  show  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Presbyteries  have  voted  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative  : — Bloomington,  Brooklyn,  Chippewai, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Council  Bluffs,  Denver,  De¬ 
troit,  East  Florida,  Fargo,  Fort  Dodge,  French 
Broad,  Gunnison,  Hastings,  Lake  Superior^ 
Maumee,  Minneapolis,  Nebraska  City,  New 
Brunswick,  Ozark,  Pembina,  Peoria,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Puget  Sound,  San  Francisco,  Sioux 
City,  Solomon,  Spokane,  Troy,  Walla  Walla, 
West  Jersey,  White  Water,  Winnebago,  Yu¬ 
kon— 33. 

The  following  Presbyteries  have  voted  in 
the  affirmative  on  Overture  No.  i  but  with 
varying  votes  on  the  other  Overtures: — Steu¬ 
benville,  Columbus  and  Lackawanna.  Boston 
and  Otsego  Presbyteries  have  voted  in  the 
affirmative  on  No.  i  with  an  exception.  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mahoning,  Higl^and,  Osborne,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Cincinnati  Presbyteries  have  voted 
in  the  negative  on  No.  1.  Iowa  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Presbyteries  have  voted  in  the  negative 
on  all  the  Overtures. 

On  Overture  No.  2,  Columbus,  Mahoning, 
Boston,  Otsego  and  Cincinnati  Presbyteries 
have  voted  in  the  affirmative,  in  addition  to 
those  above  named. 

Without  entering  further  into  details,  the 
vote  on  each  of  the  five  Overtures  is  as  fol¬ 
lows,  for  the  forty-six  Presbyteries  making 
reports : — 

Overture  No.  i — Affirmative,  36;  negative, 
8;  affirmative  with  exceptions,  2. 

Overture  No.  2 — Affirmative,  39;  negative, 
6;  affirmative  with  exceptions,  i. 

Overture  No.  3 — Affirmative,  38;  negative, 
7;  affirmative  with  exceptions,  i. 

Overture  N 0.  4 — Affirmative,  41 ;  negative,  5. 
Overture  No.  5 — Affirmative,  44 ;  negative,  2. 
Overtures  Nos.  6,  7  and  8  have  to  do  with 
the  missionary,  young  people’s  and  other  or¬ 
ganized  societies  of  the  Church. 

Overture  No.  6,  proposes  to  add  to  Chapter 
9,  Section  6,  a  specific  statement  as  to  the 
powers  of  church  Sessions  “to  supervise  the 
Sabbath-school  and  the  various  Societies  or 
agencies  of  the  congregation.” 

Overture  No.  7,  adds  a  new  chapter  to  the 
Form  of  Government  to  be  called  Chapter 
23;  and  entitled,  “of  the  organizations  of  the 
Church,  their  rights  and  duties.” 

Overture  No.  8,  proposes  to  amend  the  Di¬ 
rectory  for  Worship  by  the  insertion  of  a  new 
Section  containing  specific  provisions  as  to 
the  offerings  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  of 
the  various  Societies  of  the  Church. 

The  vote  thus  far  on  these  Overtures  is 
as  follows: 

Overture  No.  6:  Affirmative,  46;  negative, 
none. 

Overture  No.  7:  Affirmative,  43;  negative. 
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Overture  No.  8:  Affirmative,  33;  negative, 
13- 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  last  Assembly, 
the  Presbsrteries  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Zacatecas  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  *he  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Mexico,  and  the  Presbyteries  of 
Central  Washington  and  Hodge  have  been 
constituted,  the  first  in  the  Synod  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  second  in  the  Synod  of  At¬ 
lantic.  The  total  number  of  Presbyteries  en¬ 
titled  to  vote  on  the  Overtures  is  therefore 
232.  The  requirements  of  the  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  prescribe  a  majority  of  votes  of  all 
the  Presbyteries  in  order  to  carry  any  of 
the  eight  Overtures  above  referred  to,  or  at 
last  1 17  votes  for  each  Overture. 

Wm.  Henry  Roberts. 

The  Observation  Car 

The  Easter  Walk 

Clinton  Scollard 

At  middle  morn,  on  Easter  day, 

I  took  the  western  hillside  way 
Above  the  woodland,  soon  to  be 
Bannered  with  vernal  pageantry. 

A  little  wind  from  out  the  south 
Breathed  lyrics  from  its  wooing  mouth. 

And  somewhere  Maestro  Robin  gave 
A  sharp  crescendo  to  his  stave. 

From  slope  to  distant  greening  slope 
The  air  was  permeate  with  hope; 

A  tiny  rillet’s  sole  employ 
Was  just  to  clearly  chorus  “joy!” 

And  as  I  thought,  “Will  there  be  mine 
Of  Spring’s  rebirth  some  crowning  sign?” 
Lo,  in  the  moss  before  me  set 
A  tender  firstling  violet! 

Blue  as  the  bluest  sky,  this  flower 
Made  glad  my  heart  that  morning  hour. 

It  gave  unto  my  breast  to  keep 

More  than  did  all  the  Earth’s  vast  sweep; 

So  pure  it  was,  so  without  flaw, 

I  touched  its  petals  as  in  awe. 

And  there  I  seemed  to  read  the  whole 
Of  the  renascence  of  the  soul. 

— Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

Spring  Blossoms 

Many  lovers  of  wild  flowers  know  them  only 
by  sight,  but  those  best  known  are  the  dande¬ 
lion  that  brightens  the  green  lawns,  and  the 
field  buttercup,  wood  violet,  trailing  arbutus 
and  daisy.  The  first  flower  to  show  itself  is 
the  hepatica,  sometimes  called  liverwort, 
which  blooms  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  City  early  in  April,  with  its  delicate  pale 
blue,  lavender  and  sometimes  pale  pink  blos¬ 
soms — a  little  later  comes  the  dear  little  wood 
violet.  Perhaps  this  is  the  best  beloved  as 
well  as  the  best  known  of  the  early  wild 
flowers.  Whose  heart  has  not  been  gladdened 
at  one  time  or  another  by  a  glimpse  of  a 
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fresh  green  nook  in  early  May  "where  purple 
violets  lurk,  with  all  the  lovely  children  of 
the  shade  ?” 

It  seems  as  if  no  other  flower  were  so 
suggestive  of  the  dawning  year,  so  associated 
with  the  days  when  life  was  full  of  promise. 
Although  I  believe  that  more  than  a  hundred 
species  of  violets  have  been  recorded,  only 
thirty  grow  in  our  country.  Of  these,  perhaps 
twenty  are  natives  of  the  Northern  States. 
We  have  scarcely  any  sweet-scented  ones  here. 

The  bird-foot,  violet  padita,  are  not  like 
other  violets,  but  have  leaves  which  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  linear  lobes.  The  flower  is  lovely, 
just  like  velvet.  They  are  very  amusing  lit- 
,  tie  flowers,  as  they  protect  their  pollen  from 
the  bees  and  ripen  their  seeds  in  the  dark. 

Some  of  our  most  troublesome  weeds,  such 
as  the  thistle,  wild  carrot,  etc.,  came  over 
from  Europe.  Oh,  but  you  will  say.  Nobody 
is  carrying  seed  of  weeds  from  Europe.  They 
have  been  brought  to  us  in  ballast  and  in  loads 
of  grain.  Our  common  wood  sorrel  came 
from  England  and  there  was  a  time  when  it 
was  hardly  known  in  this  country. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  we  here  in  North 
America  are  surrounded  with  a  greater  variety 
of  flowers  than  are  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  globe,  yet  they  are  to  many  of  us  nothing 
but  weeds. 

The  L.  D.  O.  Club 

Maude  Louise  Ray' 

First  of  all  this  week  we  must  have  some 
long  delayed  letters  from  George  Senior  and 
Willie  Kirkpatrick  answering  the  questions 
about  Kings.  Your  letters  are  always  very 
welcome,  but  don’t  be  disappointed  if  you 
sometimes  don’t  see  them  in  the  paper  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

1.  Ahab  I  Kings  22:39. 

2.  Hoshea  2  Kings  18:9-12. 

3.  Jeroboam  i  Kings  13:4-6. 

4.  Solomon  i  Kings  10:22. 

5.  Solomon. 

6.  Jeroboam  i  Kings  13:26-28. 

7.  Joash  2  Kings  13:15-19. 

R  Ahazaiah  fell  through  a  lattice  i  Kings  i  :2 
9.  Ahab  I  Kings  21. 

10.  Hezekiah  2  Kings  20:7. 

George  E.  Senior,  Jr. 
All  of  these  are  right. 

My  dear  Miss  Ray: 

I  send  you  the  answers  to  the  questions: 

1.  Ahab  I  Kings  22:39. 

2.  Jehoiachin  2  Kings  25:27. 

3.  Jeroboam  i  Kings  13:4  withered  hand. 

4.  Solomon  i  Kings  10:22. 

5.  Solomon  i  Kings  11:12. 

6.  Jeroboam  i  Kings  13:25-28. 

7.  Joash  2  Kings  13:14-18. 

8.  Fell  through  some  lattice  work. 

9.  2  Kings  1 :2. 

TO.  Hezekiah  2  Kings  20:77. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  whether  you  want 


any  more  papers  or  not,  if  so  I  will  send  you 
some.  Yours  truly, 

William  C.  Kirkpatrick. 

Papers  are  always  welcome. 

Jehoiachin  was  the  last  king  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  not  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  In  9, 
the  reference  is  the  answer  to  8.  Perhaps  Wil¬ 
liam  (?)  was  in  a  hurry.  Hezekiah,  in  10, 
was  the  king  healed  by  Isaiah,  the  prophet. 
The  question  asked  for  the  prophet,  and  the 
reference  is  tight. 

Dear  Miss  Ray: 

Our  early  bulbs  are  in  blossom,  snowdrops 
and  scyllas  are  out.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
it  is  yet  March.  Our  Easter  vacation  begins 
to-morrow.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  pleas¬ 
ant  vacation.  Yours  sincerely  . 

Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 

Those  blossoms  must  be  a  pretty  sight.  How 
many  had  Easter  lilies,  I  w'onder? 

My  dear  Miss  Ray: 

I  have  not  seen  the  L.  D.  O.  articles  for 
some  time  but  I  have  just  received  a  batch  of 
them. 

On  March  2d,  1902,  I  did  not  influence  any¬ 
body  to  go  to  church  as  it  was  raining  and 
I  had  a  cold,  so  I  did  not  go  out  either.  But 
Sundays  before  that  I  have,  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  two. 

I  feel  very  much  honored  in  being  nomi¬ 
nated  for  office.  Would  I  have  to  go  around 
making  stump  speeches? 

I  will  be  in  New  York  over  Easter. 

I  took  a  course  of  lectures  on  First  Aid  to 
the  Injured  at  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  and  I  guess  I  passed  the  examin¬ 
ation.  If  I  have  I  will  get  a  certificate,  but  it 
won’t  do  me  much  good  until  I  get  older,  be¬ 
cause  if  there  was  an  accident  the  policemen 
or  men  wouldn’t  let  a  boy  anywhere  near  the 
injured  per.son.  But  still  it  is  nice  to  know 
how  to  render  first  aid. 

I  must  close  my  letter  now  and  go  to 
school.  Your  little  friend, 

Chadsey  Nichols. 

A  course  in  “First  Aid’’  certainly  is  a  good 
thing  for  any  boy  to  take.  If  he  had  been 
living  in  New  York  during  the  last  few 
months,  he  would  have  had  any  number  of 
chances  to  see  if  he  could  get  near  in  case  of 
accident ! 

Every  boy  who  has  not  yet  voted  for  offi¬ 
cers,  look  up  the  names  in  The  Evangelist  for 
March  13  and  send  me  his  vote  right  away — 
to-day,  please ! 

It  is  told  of  a  learned  professor  at  St.  An¬ 
drews,  who  was  better  at  Greek  than  golf, 
that  after  a  round  on  the  links,  in  which  he 
had  foozled  most  of  his  shots,  he  turned  to  his 
caddie  for  advice  as  to  improving  his  play. 
The  reply  of  the  ruthless  caddie  was,  “Ye 
see,  sir,  it’s  easy  to  teach  laddies  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  it  needs  a  heid  for  gowff.” 
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Of  Present  Interest 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artists  was  opened  to  the  public 
Saturday,  March  29.  An  entrance  fee  is 
charged.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  is  The 
Andalusian,  by  Whistler. 

Avery’s  Galleries  re-opened  last  week  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Noe’s  Art  Galleries  with  a 
collection  of  landscapes  by  H.  Bolton  Jones, 
the  pictures  remaining  on  view  until  April  5. 

In  Kraushaar’s,  No.  260  Fifth  avenue.  Leslie 
W.  Lee  will  show  some  of  his  recent  oil  paint¬ 
ings,  water  colors  and  pastels  until  Septem¬ 
ber  4. 

In  Macbeth’s  Gallery,  No.  237  Fifth  avenue, 
there  is  an  interesting  collection  of  pastels  by 
Fernand  Lingren,  showing  some  phases  of 
London  “When  the  Lamps  Are  Lighted.” 

The  lecttires  and  recitations  of  the  Bible 
Teachers  College  during  April  and  May  will, 
for  the  most  part,  be  conducted  in  the  Chap¬ 
el  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  37th  street.  Tuition  in  this  in¬ 
stitution  is  free,  the  teachers  are  Rev.  W.  W. 
White,  President,  who  this  term  gives  courses 
in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  Apocalyptic.  Ro¬ 
mans.  Galatians,  and  Corinthrians.  Dr.  James 
McGray,  who  lectures  on  the  Hebrews  and 
Some  Teachings  of  the  Apostles.  Dr.  Doug¬ 
las  Adam.  Some  Problems  of  the  Christian 
Life,  Dr.  D.  S.  Gregory.  How  to  Teach  the 


Bible,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Beach,  Missions 
and  Missionaries.  Send  for  prospectus  to 
Bible  Teachers  College,  45  West  34th  street. 

An  exhibition  of  rare  prints  by  Durer,  Rem¬ 
brandt,  Claude  Lorrain,  etc.,  old  and  mod¬ 
ern  English  mezzotints,  drawings  by  Oliver 
Herford,  etc.,  may  be  seen  at  the  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Wunderlich  &  Co.,  22)  Fifth  avenue 

To  Our  Readers 

Our  request  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Evangelist  calling  special  attention  to  the  de¬ 
sire  that  the  paper  in  its  new  form  might  be  ^ 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
our  subscribers,  has  met  with  a  most  hearty 
response.  We  wish  to  thank  those  who  have 
so  kindly  offered  to  help  in  increasing  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  paper,  by  giving  sample  copies 
to  others. 

We  ask  your  help  in  securing  a  represen¬ 
tative  in  each  Presbytery.  We  are  willing 
to  pay  liberally  for  this  work,  which  includes 
news  items,  the  distribution  of  sample  copies, 
reception  of  subscriptions,  etc. 

If  you  do  not  care  to  take  hold  of  this 
yourself,  will  you  kindly  recommend  to  us 
someone  from  your  Presbytery? 

Kindly  address 

“The  Evangelist,” 

156  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York  City. 


Ministers  and  Churches 


City  Churches 

Never  before  probably  was 
Good  Friday  so  widely 
observed  in  the  non-litur- 
gical  churches.  In  the  West  End  and  Fourth 
Presbyterian,  in  all  the  Collegiate  Reformed 
Churches,  in  All  Souls’  Unitarian  Church  and 
in  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity  (Uni- 
versallst)  to  name  only  a  few  out  of  many, 
this  most  solemn  day  of  commemoration  was 
most  solemnly  observed. 


Of  Our 

Good  Friday 
Services 


Holy  Week  in  the  .^oo  late  for  use  in  this 
,  -L  ,  .  issue  but  not  too  late  for 

7th  Presbytenan  spiritual  edification  of 

our  ‘readers,  we  received  the  meditation  with 
which  the  pastor  of  this  church,  the  Rev.  John 
T.  Wilds,  refreshed  the  souls  of  his  people  on 
the  night  of  Holy  Thursday— commemoration 
of  the  night  on  which  our  Lord  was  be¬ 
trayed.  This  good  pastor  made  the  best  use 
of  the  commemoration  week  for  the  spiritual 


enrichment  of  his  people.  He  first  placed 
in  their  hands  a  leaflet,  containing  the 
announcement  of  the  services,  and  texts  and 
subjects  for  daily  meditation  and  reading 
through  the  week,  followed  by  a  few  brief 
practical  counsels,  a  few  sentences  of  prayer 
and  a  loving  benediction.  Special  services  be¬ 
gan  on  Wednesday  culminating  in  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  on  Easter  Sunday  morning,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sermon  on  Risen  with  Christ  on 
the  evening  of  Easter.  The  offerings  of  the 
day  were  for  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
through  which,  says  the  leaflet,  “so  many  of 
our  good  people  have  been  blessed  during  the 
past  year  ihat  we  are  called  upon  to  express 
our  thanks  to  God  with  a  liberal  offering  for 
this  noble  institution.” 

A  Church  Review  P^-  J-  Wilbur  Chapman 
knows  the  value  of  the 
in  the  4th  Church  p^^^ 

the  Fourth  Presbyterian,  publishes  a  monthly 
review — amply  supported  we  should  judge  by 


Ministers  and  Churches 


the  advertisements  it  prints,  in  which  not  only 
all  church  statistics,  names  of  officers,  socie¬ 
ties,  committees,  etc. — of  the  last  there  are 
no  fewer  than  seventeen — but  a  stimulating 
address  by  the  pastor,  a  letter  from  the  church’s 
missionary  in  Cuba,  and  notes  of  interest. 

Presbyterial  News 

Hudson  Pkesbytery. — At  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  on  March  loth,  released  Rev.  Benjamin 
T.  Parliman  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  of  Haverstraw,  and  dismissed 
him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau.  Rev. 
James  C.  Coleman  was  at  same  meeting  re¬ 
ceived  on  certificate  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Fargo.  By  authority  of  Presbytery  Rev. 
James  R.  Mann  has  been  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Guelph,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Canada. 

Anniversaries 

Troy,  N.  Y. — First  Presbterian  Church.  At 
the  fifth  annual  anniversary  of  the  G.  P.  S. 
C.  E.,  Ensign  C.  P.  Campbell,  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  delivered  the  annual  address.  Jas. 
M  Bodley  pastor. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. — From  the  Rev.  Guido 
Bossard.  nv'nister,  we  have  received  the  in¬ 
teresting  program  of  the  exercises  of  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Jan. 
19,  20  and  21  1902.  Five  services  of  various 
characters  were  held  on  Sunday,  two  on 
Monday,  with  a  reception,  and  two  on  Tues¬ 
day,  one  of  which  was  a  pro-re-nata  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbytery  of  La  Crosse.  At  the 
evening  meeting  on  that  day  the  Moderator 
of  General  Assembly,  Dr.  Minton,  delivered 
an  address  on  Presbyterianism.  This  church 
was  organized  on  Aug.  23,  1866,  as  a  result 
of  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Rev.  J.  Irwin 
Smith,  D.D.  It  has  been  served  by  five  pas¬ 
tors,  the  fifth  being  in  service  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  During  these  thirty-five  years,  775 
members  have  been  received  into  the  church, 
of  these  there  are  on  the  roll  to-day  297 
names.  During  this  period  the  church  has 
contributed  to  Home  Missions  $3,000;  to 
Foreign  Missions  $2,000;  to  other  Boards  and 
to  miscellaneous  objects  $15,000;  and  it  has 
raised  for  its  own  expenses  $121,000. 

Accessions 

Medina,  N,  Y. — Nine  adults  were  received 
into  this  church  March  2,  upon  confession  of 
their  faith.  Most  of  them  are  parents. 

Holyoke,  Mass. — Thirty-three  members  uni¬ 
ted  with  the  church  on  February  2. 

Chicago,  III. — At  the  March  Communion 
the  First  Church,  Dr.  Chichester,  pastor,  re¬ 
received  27  members,  the  Second  Church,  Dr. 
Hunter,  pastor,  received  20  members. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich. — A  Boys’  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Andrew  and  Philip  has  been  or¬ 
ganized. 

Buchanan,  Mich. — Sunday,  March  2nd, 
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was  a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  the  members  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  not 
only  its  ninth  dedication  anniversary,  but  a 
consecrated  rejoicing  over  the  removal  of 
$3,200  of  its  burdensome  debt  Since  the  new 
church  was  built  in  1892,  there  has  been  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  congregation  a  large  debt,  which 
gradually  deadened  the  interest  and  threatened 
the  life  of  the  church.  The  closing  three 
months  of  1901  secured  subscriptions  to  cover 
that  portion  of  the  debt  that  seemed  to  be 
the  most  serious.  On  the  first,  Sunday  of 
March  the  church  gave  expression  to  its  high 
appreciation  of  the  work  accomplished.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Gray,  of  the  Kalamazoo  Female 
Seminary,  delivered  a  sermon  in  the  morning 
and  an  address  in  the  evening.  The  pastors 
and  congregations  of  the  several  churches 
joined  in  the  evening  and  gave  encouraging 
talks.  The  papers  which  represented  the  in¬ 
debtedness  were  burned  while  the  congrega¬ 
tion  sang  the  Doxology.  The  work  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  debt  represents  great  sacrifice ;  the 
pastor,  the  Kev.  C.  E.  Marvin,  has  worked 
with  great  zeal  and  with  a  never  tiring  interest 
in  the  raising  of  the  debt  and  the  quickening 
of  new  life  in  the  church.  It  is  now  advancing 
along  every  line  of  work.  The  membership  is 
increasing  both  by  letter  and  by  confession  of 
faith. 

Phillips'juro,  Mont. — At  the  communion 
services  following  the  special  meetings,  10  new 
members  were  received,  9  of  them  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  5  of  these  being  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Granite,  Mont. — At  a  recent  communion 
service  10  new  members  were  received,  all 
adults,  7  of  them  on  confession  of  faith,  5 
of  these  being  men.  The  last  of  January,  a 
Sunday  School  of  20  members  was  organized, 
and  at  this  writing  there  are  nearly  60. 

Boreman,  Mont. — Fifteen  new  members 
have  recently  been  received,  18  being  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith. 

Evangelistic  Work^||^”S 

Oceanside,  L.  I. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
has  shared  in  an  interesting  and  profitable 
evangelistic  work  during  the  winter  months. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Wright,  advocated 
a  union  effort  on  the  part  of  the  different 
churches,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  responded.  The  people  showed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  support  the  meetings,  and  night  after 
night  the  attendance  kept  up  to  a  good  stand¬ 
ard.  The  good  of  such  meetings  in  a  thickly 
populated  country  district  can  hardly  be 
measured  at  once.  Denominational  zeal  giving 
way  to  a  union  of  church  effort  and  showing 
Christian  courtesy  and  brotherhood,  is  certain 
to  do  great  good  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  This 
church  traces  its  ecclesiastical  genealogy 
through  the  Freeport  Church  to  the  old  church 
of  Hempstead.  Under  the  ministration  of  the 
pastor,  Mr.  Wright,  the  church  has  become 
self-supporting  and  aggressive  in  benevolent 
and  missionary  directions. 
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General  News 

Sunday  morning,  March  9th,  the  Rev.  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  H.  Vail,  D.D.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  April 
1st,  which  will  mark  the  26th  year  of  his 
pastorate.  Dr.  Vail  is  the  oldest  minister  in 
point  of  service  in  the  Westchester  Presbytery. 

Sag  Hahuc>x. — During  the  fifteen  years  in 
which  the  Rev.  Clarence  H.  Wilson  has  been 
the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
church  has  increased  in  membership,  a  large 
and  attractive  chapel  has  been  erected;  an  un¬ 
desirable  parsonage  has  been  sold  and  an¬ 
other  acquired,  which  is  convenient  and  com¬ 
modious,  in  the  choicest  residential  part  of 
the  village,  all  chiefly  due  to  his  personal  ef¬ 
fort.  The  church  property  is  free  from 
debt.  Mr.  Wilson  resigned  his  pastoral  charge 
several  weeks  ago,  to  the  deep  regret  of  every 
person  in  the  congregation.  He  has  since 
accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Centre 
Church  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  and  will 
begin  his  work  a  few  weeks  hence.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  1887  only  one  month  before  he  became  the 
pastor  of  Sag  Harbor.  His  age  is  nearly 
thirty-nine  years. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  at  six  o’clock  P.  M.,  the 
beautiful  building  of  the  Geneva  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  costing  some  $55,- 
000,  was  burned  down  with  all  its  contents, 
costing  several  thousand  dollars.  Some  thirty 
young  men,  mostly  at  the  time  engaged  in 
bathing,  escaped  to  the  roof  and  were  rescued 
by  the  firemen.  Two  young  women  typewri¬ 
ters  were  led  blinded  by  smoke  to  the  place 
of  escape,  and  dropped  down  upon  the  roof 
of  an  adjoining  building  and  escaped  down 
the  stairs  of  that  building. 

The  trustees  have  just  decided  to  rebuild 
and  on  a  larger  scale.  Offers  of  aid  have 
come  from  nearly  every  Association  in  the 
State. 

Sunday,  March  23rd,  the  Sixteenth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Geneva  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  v.  as  held  in  four  churches.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  F.  E.  Sickles.  Esq.,  of 
Buffalo,  Hon.  Levi  S.  Chapman  nf  Syracuse, 
A.  S.  Dunston,  a  leading  spirit  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  Syracuse,  and  C.  C.  Mitchener,  of  New 
York. 

In  the  afternoon  a  men’s  Gospel  meeting 
was  held,  and  in  the  evening  two  union 
meetings  were  held  at  the  Methodist  and 
North  Presbjderian  Churches.  M. 

Selma,  In. — This  church,  for  its  size,  has  an 
unparallelled  record  for  benevolence.  The 
present  writer  does  not  believe  that  any  church 
of  any  denomination  in  the  United  States  can 
equal  it  But  removals  and  changes  in  the 
community  make  it  unwise  longer  to  continue 


the  organization.  Hence  the  church  property 
IS  about  to  be  sold  with  the  expectation  that 
the  church  will  be  disbanded  at  the  coming 
spring  meeting  of  Presbytery.  Its  history  is 
the  noble  record  of  a  noble  Christian  people. 

VVay.xesville  and  Elm  Grove,  III.,  consti¬ 
tute  one  group  in  the  extreme  western  end  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Bloomington.  It  is  now 
nearly  three  years  since  the  Rev.  Alva  S. 
Covert  becane  their  Stated  Supply.  He  is  a 
modest,  faithful,  consecrated  man.  There 
have  been  some  difficulties  to  overcome.  A 
fair  degree  of  success  has  been  attained — 
more  than  would  have  been  likely  under  less 
patient  leadership.  A  goodly  number  have  been 
added  to  the  church  on  each  of  the  two  fields. 

Bloomington,  First,  III. — It  is  about  a 
year  and  a  half  since  the  Rev.  N.  H.  G.  Fife, 

D.  D.,  became  the  pastor  of  the  church.  At  * 
the  threshold  of  his  pastorate  here  he  found 
serious  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  These,  b.v 
good  and  wise  leadership,  have  one  by  one  been 
left  behind,  and  the  work  is  showing  signs 
which  presage  a  period  of  aggressive  advance¬ 
ment.  The  attendance  at  the  preaching  services 
is  steadily  increasing.  The  Sunday-school  is 
becoming  larger.  The  young  people’s  society 
is  growing  both  in  numbers  and  in  interest. 
The  finances  are  getting  themselves  righted. 
Dr.  Fife,  with  his  ripe  experience,  is  capable  of 
doing  a  vei’y  fine  work  in  this  field. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — At  the  Ministers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  asked  the  city  pastors  to  preach  upon 
ted  protesting  against  the  Sunday  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  honor  of  Prince  Henry.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  asked  the  city  pastor  to  preach  upon 
the  evil  of  gambling,  on  March  i6th. 

Audubon,  Ia. — A  reception  was  recently 
given  to  the  new  members  in  the  parlors  of  the 
church.  Nothwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  fully  300  people  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  At  8  o'clock  refreshments  were  served 
in  the  large  dining  rooms.  The  rest  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  a  social  way,  renewing  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  planning  future  church  work. 
One  could  not  fail  to  notice  what  an  excellent 
lot  of  young  people  are  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  how  much  at  home 
they  felt  with  both  pastor  and  older  people. 
Rev.  Mr.  Hinkhouse  is  to  be  congratulated  not 
only  on  his  finely  equipped  church  building 
but  upon  the  most  excellent  character  of  the 
membership  of  his  congregation. 

Bozeman,  Mont. — Here  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  and  oldest  churches  in  the  Synod,  having 
been  organized  30  years  ago  by  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson.  Every  'department  is  in  a  strong, 
liealthy  condition.  A  new  church  building 
fund  has  $17,800.00  in  subscriptions,  about  one- 
third  of  this  being  paid.  $2,000.00,  the  value 
of  the  site  of  the  new  church,  is  in  the  bank, 
and  the  present  church  property  is  free  of 
debt. 


House-to- House  Canvass 


Culbertson,  Mont.,  is  a  growing  town  of 
several  years  standing,  but  without  a  resident 
minister.  Saturday,  January  nth,  Rev.  Chas. 
F.  Richardson,  superintendent  of  ^esbyterian 
Missions,  introduced  to  the  people  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hoole,  of  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  who  will  de¬ 
vote  his  whole  time  to  the  welfare  of  the 
town. 

Cut  Bank,  Mont. — The  Presbyterial  S.  S. 
Missionary  of  Great  Falls  Presbytery:  The 
criticism  that  is  made  of  some  towns  that  they 
are  overchurched  does  not  hold  for  many 
places  along  the  Great  Northern  R.  R.  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  I  visited  Cut  Bank  in  January  and  found 
a  population  of  150,  a  town  a  year  old.  There 
was  no  Sunday  School  in  the  place,  no  regu¬ 
lar  preaching  service,  in  fact  the  people  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  a  ser¬ 
mon  on  a  Sabbath  day.  Though  Cut  Bank  is 
a  new  frontier  town,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Blackfoot  Reservation,  the  materials  are  here 
found  for  a  Christian  community  and  a  x-'res- 
byterian  Church.  A  Sunday  School  of  four 
classes  was  organized.  After  three  weeks  the 
Sunday  School  missionary  soent  another  Sab¬ 
bath  in  Cut  Bank  and  found  that  the  Sunday 
School  had  growm  to  five  classes  and  that  the 
people  were  ready  for  the  organization  of  a 
Presbyterian  Church  and  to  support  a  resident 
minister.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  January  this 
missionary  was  at  Chester,  a  station  sixty-six 
miles  east  of  Cut  Bank.  No  minister  had 
visited  the  community  for  two  years. 

Victor,  Mont. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
here  was  organized  in  1886.  Services  were  con¬ 
ducted  for  four  years  in  a  log  school  house, 
after  which  time,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  South,  a  more  commodious 
building  was  obtained,  which  has  been  used  to 
the  present  time.  A  new  church  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  February  23rd.  The  dedicatory  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
George  A.  Blair,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Mcjun- 
kin.  of  Hamilton,  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Groeneveld. 
of  Butte.  The  church  building  was  dedicated 
free  from  debt,  leaving  onlv  a  small  indebted¬ 
ness  on  the  furnishings.  The  church  is  mod¬ 
ern  in  design,  provided  with  a  gallery,  church 
parlor  and  inclined  floor,  and  seated  with 
opera  chairs. 

Seattle,  Wash. — The  pastors  of  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  are  making  strenuous  en¬ 
deavors  to  awaken  in  their  churches  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  souls  of  the 
'•nconverted.  and  it  is  hoped  that  God  will 
Mess  them  in  this  work. 


House-to-House  Canvass 

*The  house-to-hoiise  canvass  of  the  city  of 
Alhanv.  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Feb.  13.  by  the 
Federation  of  Churches,  under  the  direction 
of  Supt.  Eddy,  was  considered  very  satis¬ 
factory  by  the  executive  committee,  and  the 
immediate  object  to  ascertain  the  religious 
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preference  of  non  -  churchgoers  —  well  at¬ 
tained.  It  was  in  any  way  a  religious  census. 
There  were  800  canvassers  working  under  70 
chairmen,  who  returned  24,774  cards,  repre¬ 
senting  from  one  to  ten  persons.  These  were 
divided  denominationally,  as  follows:  African 
Methodist,  129;  Baptists,  1,279;  City  Mission, 
132;  Christian,  119;  Christian  Science,  30; 
Congregational,  208;  Episcopal,  2,311;  Evange¬ 
lical,  363:  Friends,  ii;  Jews,  4C®;  Lutheran, 
2,127;  Methodist  Episcopal,  1,769:  Presby¬ 
terian,  2,447;  Reformed,  1,341:  Catholic,  115: 
845:  Salvation  Army,  14:  Unitarian,  115: 
Universalist,  54;  Spiritualist,  10:  Colored  Bap¬ 
tist,  11:  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  5:  United 
Brethren,  7 :  Atheist,  i ;  Free  Thinkers,  2 :  Un¬ 
believers.  3 :  infidels,  i :  Mormons,  4 :  no  pre¬ 
ference,  800;  not  at  home,  938:  refused  infor¬ 
mation,  229. 

There  has  been  some  pulpit  discussion  as  to 
the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot¬ 
estants  as  shown  by  card  results.  Bishop  Burke, 
claiming  .19,000  for  ^  the  former.  Dr.  Mean 
put  the  figures  at  32.000.  Rev.  Mr.  Lawence 
would  cut  this  still  further,  as  cards  were 
given  to  R.  V.  servants  in  Catholic  families. 
Rev.  Mr.  Sylvester  things  the  true  figures  are 
9,000  Catholics  and  16,000  Protestants,  and 
one  thing  seems  certain — all  the  city  pastors 
have  had  best  material  to  work  on,  made  ac¬ 
cessible  to  them.  W.  H.  C. 

Deaths 

Beuton  Hafbor,  Mich.,  mourns  the  loss  of 
its  wise  and  workful  elder,  Capt.  John  H. 
Lee. 

Kalamazoo,  First,  Mich.,  has  lost  an  ex¬ 
cellent  elder  by  death,  Robert  Corkey. 


Presbyteries 

Binghamton — North  Church  of  Bingham¬ 
ton.  Monday.  April  21,  1902.  at  3  P.M. 
The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  same  church.  April  22.  at  10 
■A.M.  Daniel  N.  Grummon,  S.  C. 

BrFKAi.o  —  Westminster  Church,  Buffalo, 
.April  14.  7.30  .M.  Assessment  and  sta¬ 
tistical  reports  expected. 

William  Waith,  S.  C. 


C0LTTMBU.S — Fifth  .Avenue  Church.  Columbus. 
Ohio  April  14.  1902.  7.30  P.M. 


Corning— Red  Oak.  Ta..  April  14.  2  P.M. 
Special  Conference  Spring  Meeting  April 

13.  7.30  P.M.  E.  N.  Ware,  S.  C. 

Dayton— The  Fourth  Church,  Monday.  April 

14,  1902,  7.,30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  C. 
Dubuque— Bethel  Presbyterian  Church.  West 

Union.  .April  15.  at  2  P.M. 

W  O.  Bitson.  .9.  C. .. 


Elizabeth — Second  Church  of  Elizabeth,  N. 
J..  Tuesday,  .April  I5-  it  A.M. 

Samuel  Parry,  S.  C. 
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The  Evangelist 


Erie — Titusville,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  April  8,  7.30 

P.M.  R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  S.  C. 

Freehold — April  8,  at  10.30  A.M. 

B.  S.  E. 

Genesee — Castle,  N.  Y.,  April  14,  at  7.30  P.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  S.  C. 

Geneva — Presbyterian  Church  of  Canan¬ 
daigua,  April  15  ,at  7.30  P.M. 

J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  5.  C... 

Grand  Rapids — Grand  Rapids  Westminster 
Church,  Tcesday,  April  8,  at  2.30  P.M. 

D.  A.  /ewell,  S.  C. 

Highland — Presbyterian  Church,  Clifton, 
Kansas.  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  7.30  P.M. 

George  Hayman,  S.  C. 

Hudson — Presbyterian  Church,  Goshen,  N. 
Y..  April  21,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Huron. — Fremont,  April*  14,  7  P.M.  Sessional 
records  called  for. 

Clement  G.  Martin,  S.  C. 

Jersey  City. — Rutherford,  N.  J.,  April  15, 
10  A.M.  George  A.  Garretson,  S.  C. 

Kalamazoo — First  Church,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
Tuesday,  April  8,  7.30  P.M.  Women’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  on  Wednesday,  9  A.M. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  S.  C. 

Kansas  City — Holden,  Mo.,  April  8,  7.30 
P.M.  John  H.  Miller,  S.  C. 

Kearney. — Presbyterian  Church,  Kearney, 
Neb.,  April  18,  at  8  P.M.  Presbyterial  So¬ 
ciety,  at  same  place  and  time.  Presbyterial 
records  required- 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  S.C. 

Lackawanna.  —  Kingston  Presbyterian 
Church,  7.30  P.M.,  April  21. 

P.  A.  Brooks,  S.  C. 

Logansport — First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  April  8,  at  7.30  P.M. 
Church  records  and  Presbyterial  assessments 
called  for.  H.  G.  Rice,  S.  C. 

Long  Island — Southampton,  April  22,  2.30 
P.M.  Epher  Whitaker,  S.  C. 

Lyons. — Presbyterian  Church,  Newark,  N.  J., 
April  IS,  7.30  P.M.  Popular  meeting  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening.  The  Ladies  Presbyterial 
will  meet  on  Wednesday,  at  the  same 
place.  Smith  Ordwan,  S.  C. 

Morris  and  Orange — Rockaway,  N.  J.,  Ap¬ 
ril  8,  at  9.30  A.M. 

Stanley  White,  S.  C. 

Muncie. — Portland,  Md.,  April  14,  3  o’clock 

P.M. 


Newark. — First  Church,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Wednesday,  April  2,  10  A.M. 

JuL.  H.  Wolff,  S.  C. 

Nebraska  City — First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Beatrice,  April  i,  at  7.30  P.M.  Statis¬ 
tical  reports,  narrative  of  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Sunday-school  reports,  assessments 
and  Sessional  records  called  for. 

Thomas  L.  Sexton,  S.  C. 

New  Brunswick — Trenton,  Bethany  Church, 
April  8,  10.30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong.  S.  C. 

Newton. — At  Oxford,  N.  J.,  April  8th,  ii 
o’clock  A.  M. 

S.  C. 

New  York— The  Chapel  of  First  Church, 
Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  Eleventh  Street,  April 
14th,  at  10  A.M. 

Niagara. — Niagara  Falls,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  April  14,  2.30  P.M. 

H.  T.  Chadsey,  S.  C. 

Niobrara. — Stuart,  Neb.,  April  15th,  7.30 

P.M. 

Mm.  T.  Findley,  S.  C. 

Northumberland.  —  Presbytery,  Berwick, 
April  2ist,  2.30  P.M. 

J.  D.  Crok,  S.  C. 

Otsego — Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y.,  April  22, 
at  7.30  P.M. 

Sydney  S.  Conger,  S.  C. 

Ottawa. — Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochelle, 
Ill.,  Tuesday,  April  15,  7.30  P.M. 

Theodore  H.  Allen,  S.  C. 

Peoria — Ipava,  Ill.,  Monday,  April  14,  7.30 
P.M.  T.  A.  CORNELISON,  S.  C. 

Petoskey. — Mackinan  City,  Mich.,  April  8th, 
at  7.30  P.M. 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  S.  C. 

Rochester. — Memorial  Church,  Rochester, 
April  14,  7.30  P.  M. 

N.  Y.  Conklin,  Per.  C. 

Saginaw — Warren  Avenue  Church,  Saginaw, 
E.  S.  April  8,  7.30  P.M.  Sessional  records, 
statistical  returns  and  ani-ual  assessments 
called  for.  Thomas  Middlemis,  S.  C. 

St.  Louis. — St.  Louis,  Second  Church,  April 
iSth,  7.30  P.M. 

H.  Magill,  S.  C. 

Santa  Fe — First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ra¬ 
ton,  N.  M.,  April  8,  at  7.30  P.M. 

S.  W.  Curtis,  S.  C. 

Springfield — Mason  City,  Ill.,  April  8,  at 
7.30  P.M.  The  Women’s  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Societies  will  meet  the 
morning  of  the  same  -day.  Notify  the  Rev. 
A.  S.  Kaye,  Mason  City,  for  entertainmellt, 
up  to  April  5.  Thomas  D.  Logan,  S.  C. 

Stockton — First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mo¬ 
desto,  Cal.,  April  II,  at  7.30  P.M.  Church 
[Continued  on  Pa^e  itS) 


Charles  Little,  S.  C. 


cost.  Noth¬ 
ing  you  can  wash 
with  is  so  eco¬ 
nomical  and  effec¬ 
tive  bls  PEARL- 
I N  E  .  PeaLrline 
■J  saves  most  of  the 
V  rubbing,  hence 
you  saive  the 
wear.  tea.r,  time, 
hard  work.  Things  that  have 
less  cleansing  power  are  more 
expensive  to  use.  You  use 
more  of  them,  you  hanJe  to 
rub,  and  th&t  soon  wenrs  out 
the  clothes.  664 

PeaLrline  Everywhere 


HOOPING-COUGH 

GROUP. 

Roch’s  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  Ei^llsh  Cure  without  In* 
temal  medicine.  Proprietors,  W.  Edwabo  &  SON,  Queen 
Victoria  8t..  London,  England.  Wholesale  ot  E.  Fongera 
A  Oo.,  30  North  WllUam  St.  N  Y. 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

Efficiently  Serves  a  Vast  Ter¬ 
ritory 


by  through  service  to  and  from  the  following  cities: 


OMAHA.  NEB. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
HOT  SPRINGS,  ARK. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


CHICAGO,  ILL.  . 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
PEORIA,  ILL. 
EVANSVILLE,  IND 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
VICKSBURG,  MISS. 


Weekly  through  service  between  Chicago  and  between 
Cincinnati 

AND  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Connections  at  these  terminals  for  the 

EAST.  SOUTH,  WEST,  NORTH 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


HARVARD_UNjyERSITY 

Sleeping  Cars -Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars.  AN  UNDENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOL 


A.  H.  HANSON,  Oen’l  Paaa’r  Agent,  CHICAGO. 


AN  UNDENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOL 
OF  THEOLOGY. 

Announcement  for  1902*3  New  Ready 


GENERAL  DEBILITY 

^*For  a  run  down  and  weakened  condition  of  the  syRteni, 
nervoui  prostration,  or  paralysis,  I  consider  it  has  no  equaL^’ 
Mrs.  H.  a.  Winter,  Barum,  Iowa. 

I  Ereatlj  prefer  the  Electropoisa  to  anv  and  all  amncies 
for  the  cure  of  the  sick  of  which  I  have  any  knowledt^e.’* 

Clinton  Colobove,  M.  D.,  Yorkshire,  N.  Y, 

SLEEPLESSNESS 

**  Suffered  two  years,  tried  everythinE,  Helped  me  mar> 
velously.  Has  doD*>  wonders  for  some  members  of  my  church.’* 
Key.  J.  N.  Short,  Lowell. 

**  I  can  conscientiously  Indorse  the  Electropoise  as  the  most 
marvelous  curative  a^rent  of  which  1  have  any  knowlt-difc.  1 
was  ifomE  down  hill  at  a  rapid  rate;  suffer- <1  from  insomnia 
and  nervousness;  appi'tito  very  poor.  To-day  1  sleep  soundly, 
enjoy  my  focKl,  my  nervousness  is  gone,  and  a  rheumatic  aua 
kidney  troiihle  is  steadily  iiiiprovinR**’ 

Mrs.  J.  DakwooO,  1317  8.  ifth  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'Write  for  information  and  testimonials.  Describe  your 
symptoms  and  we  will  advise  you.  Mention  this  publication. 

ELBCTROI’OISE  COMPANY,  1123  Broadway.  New  York. 


“  THE  OED  ENGUSH 

F  AMILY  MEDICINE 

OVER  70  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


ORISONS 


Unsurpassed  for  all  LIVER  and 
BILIOUS  complaints ;  quickest  rem¬ 
edy  for  FEVER  and  Rheumatism ; 
ensures  SLEEP ;  absolutely  no 
DANGER  of  COLD  so  common  with 
Mercury  and  other  drugs;  SAFE 
and  EFFICIENT  in  all  climates. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OF  HEALTH. 
33  Euston  Road,  King’s  Cross,  LONDON. 
E.  FOUGERA  &  CO..  Agei.ts, 

NEW  YORK.  And  Draggists  Everywhere. 
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appointments  and  sessional  records  called 
for.  Moses  D.  A.  Steen,  S.  C. 

Steoten. — Homellsville,  N.  Y.,  Westminster 
Church,  April  21,  7.30  P.M. 

]^WARD  M.  Deems,  S.  C. 
Sykacuse  adjourned,  meet  in  Memorial 
Church,  Syracuse,  April  14,  1902,  3  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S.  C. 
Toleda.  —  Maumee,  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  Monday  ,April  14th,  at  7.30  P.M. 

B.  W.  Slagle,  S.  C. 

Topeka. — First  Church,  Topeka,  April  8,  1902. 

at  7.30  P.M.  A.  H.  Harshaw,  S.  C. 

Troy — Second  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Troy,  April  21st. 

S.  C. 

Utica. — Oneida,  Monday,  April  14,  7.30  P.M. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  S.  C. 
Washington  City. — North  Church,  Washing¬ 
ton  City,  April  14,  7.30  P.M. 

B.  F.  Bittinger,  S.  C. 
Wellsborough — Kane,  Pa.,  Tuesday,  April  8, 
at  7.30  P.M.  A.  C.  Shaw. 

Westchester — Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1902,  at  8  P.M. 

W.  J.  CUMMING. 

Zanesville — Second  Presb3rterian  Church  of* 
Zanesville,  April  14,  at  7  P.M. 

Lester  S.  Boyce,  S.  C. 

The  Thirty-second  Annual  Assembly  of  the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (Philadelphia)  will  be 
held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  (Rev.  Paul  F.  Sutphon,  D.D., 
pastor),  April  23  and  24,  preceded  by  a 
prayer-meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  22d. 
.\ccording  lo  the  by-laws,  “One  delegate  may 
be  sent  from  each  Presbyterial  Society,  each 
Auxiliary,  each  Young  People’s  Band.”  Y.  P. 
S.  C.  E.  working  with  us  are  also  entitled  to 
the  same  representation. 

Cordial  hospitality  is  extended  by  the  ladies 
of  Cleveland  Presbytery  to  all  delegates  and 
missionaries  who  may  attend  the  meetings. 
Board  yill  be  secured  for  others  desiring  it  at 
hotels  and  boarding  houses  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated.  The  names  of  delegates  and  all  appli¬ 
cations  for  board  and  entertainment  must  be 
sent  not  later  than  April  8  to  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Young,  76  Tilden  Avenue.  Cleveland,  O. 

In  order  to  secure  a  reduction  in  railroad 
rates,  it  is  required  that  a  guarantee  ge  given 
that  a  cetain  number  will  take  advantage  of 
such  a  reduction.  As  much  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  previous  years  in  securing  the 
number  required  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  reduction  in  rates,  it  has  been  deemed 
wiser  this  year  not  to  attempt  to  secure  it. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Miller, 

Rec.  Sec’y. 


A  Cure  for 

Rheumatism 


Of  which  any  suffering 
reader  can  have 


A  TRIAL 

BOX  FREE! 


Kheumatlsm  has  yielded  to  a  new  and  simple 
remedy  of  which  a  trial  box  is  offered  free  to  all 
who  suffer.  Scarcely  a  grown  person  has  escaped 
its  twinges  and  thousands  have  been  so  deformed 
and  misshapen  that  they  hardly  look  like  their 
former  selves.  If  you  are  such  a  sufferer,  send  your 
name  and  address  to  John  A.  Smith,  Milwaukee, 
Wls.,  and  by  return  mall  you  will  receive  a  trial  box 
of  Gloria  Tonic  free.  This  la  the  most  wonderful 
remedy  ever  discovered  and  has  enabled  many 
a  person  to  abandon  crutch  and  cane. 

Rev.  C.  Sund  of  Harrlsvllle,  Wis.,  testifies  that 
Gloria  Tonic  cured  two  members  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  one  who  had  suffered  18,  the  other  25  years. 
Rev.  W.  Hartman  of  Farmersville,  Ills.,  writes; 
“Five  boxes  of  Gloria  Tonic  cured  Mr.  A.  Kulow,  a 
member  of  my  congregation,  who  had  suffered  dav 
and  night.”— Mr.  E.  S.  Kendrick,  P.  O.  Box  18,  North 
Chatham,  Mass,,  after  using  liniments  for  18  years, 
writes.  “  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  cure  any  case.” 
Mr.  B.  H.  Marshall,  Plain  City,  Ohio,  writes:  “I  am 
76  years  old  and  had  it  not  been  lor  Gloria  Tonic  I 
would  be  no  more  among  the  living.”  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Thomas  of  No.  9  School  Street,  Nantucket,  Mass., 
writes;  ‘‘From  my  childhood  on  I  have  suffered  from 
rheumatism,  have  been  cured  through  Gloria  Tonic 
at  the  age  of  83  years.”  Mr.  N.  J.  McMaster,  Box  13, 
Plain  City,  Ohio,  writes; ‘‘Gloria  Tonic  cured  me  after 
prominent  physicians  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  called  me 
Incurable.” 

Gloria  Tonic  in  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  cured  Mr. 
R.  A.  Barnet,  77  years  old,  alter  suffering  15  years. 
— In  Menominee,  Mich.,  it  has  been  used  with  excel¬ 
lent  results  by  Hon.  Martin  Van  den  Berg,  Justice 
of  the  Peace. — In  Perth,  Miss.,  it  cured  Mr.  J.  C, 
Chapman,  after  suffering  30  years. — In  Odessa,  Mo  , 
It  cured  Mrs.  Marlon  MItchel,  who  had  suffered  12 
years.— In  Elmherst,  Ills.,  it  cured  Mrs.  Nicollna 
Brumond,  age  80  years.— In  Otis,  Ind.,  it  cured  Mr. 
Christian  Krantz,  after  suffering  22  years. — In  Gift, 
Tenn. ,  it  cured  Mr.  L.  Nelson,  a  merchant,  after 
suffering  20  years. — In  Bolton,  N.  Y.,  it  cured  Mr. 
Jos.  Putney,  83  years  old. — In  Durand,  Wls.,  it  cured 
Mrs.  Nellie  Brees,  after  suffering  20  years. — In  Ma¬ 
nila,  Minn.,  it  cured  Mrs.  Minna  F.  Peans,  after 
suffering  14  years.- In  Craig,  Mo.,  (P.  O.  Box  18+) 
it  cured  Mr.  .John  N.  Kruser,  76  years  old,  after 
suffering  15  years. — These  are  a  few  of  the  many 
thousand  testimonials  of  recent  date.  Every  delay 
in  the  adoption  of  Gloria  Tonic  is  an  injustice  to 
yourself. 

No.  matter  what  your  form  of  rheumatism  is — 
acute,  chponic,  muscular,  Inflammatory,  sciatic, 

font  or  lumbago, — write  me  to-day  sure,  and 
y  return  mall  you  will  receive  the  box  and  also 
the  most  elaborate  book  ever  gotten  up  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  rheumatism  called  ‘‘Rheumatism  its  Causes 
and  Cure”  absolutely  free.  It  Is  illustrated  with 
numerous  stippled  drawings  from  actual  life  and 
treats  every  form  known  to  science.  It  will  tell  you 
all  about  your  case.  You  get  the  trial  box  of  Gloria 
Tonic  and  this  wonderful  book  at  the  same  time 
both  free.  So  let  me  hear  from  you  at  once  and 
soon  von  will  be  cured. 

Address 

JOHN  A.  SMITH, 

3885  Oermania  BI(l8:.,|Mllwaukee,  Wis* 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

THE  BOARDS 

166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yorlt. 


Home  Mlasione, 
Foretcn  Hleslons, 
Church  Erection, 
Bdocetion, 
Publications  and  8 
Ulnlsterlal  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


S.  Work, 


1319  Walnut  6t.,  Phlla. 


•  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

•  M  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  SOCIETT  FOR  PROMOTIHG  THE  GOSPE 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Oommonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Marine's'  Church 
46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily  rellgloi'T 
services  In  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Cnarlton  St.., 
near  Hudson  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many 
natlonalltiea  Us  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  U 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

Na  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION 
Morris  E.  Jesnp,  President 

organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work 
alMes.  2468  new  schools  started  in  1901;  also  105  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  78  years  of 
prosperity.  Aid  and  share  the  blessing.  $26.00  starts  a  new 
school,  furnishing  helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700 
supports  a  missionary  one  year.  You  can  have  letters 
direct  from  missionary  you  aid.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P.  BANCROFT,  DIs,  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


the  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETT 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York 
Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  seaports  of  the  world  ;  provides  a  Sailor's  Home  in  New 
York;  pots  li'iraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the 
Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor's  Maiaitint,  the 
Stamin’i  Friend  and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  CBA8.  A. 
STODDARD,  Pres.;  W.  O.  Btuboeb,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  O. 
Stitt,  D  D.,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETT 

Organized  1826.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  clrcu- 
latMevan^llcal  Christian  literature  in  163  languages  cr 
dialects.  By  its  Oolpnrtage,  Grants  to  Sabbath-schools, 
Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and  edncatlonal 
and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  literature  created  and 
lasned  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it  reaches  vast  num¬ 
bers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and  Immigrant  and  Mor¬ 
mon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The  Society  is  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  donations  and  legacies  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer,  IH) 
Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETT  AND  PUB- 
UCATION  HOUSE, 

3  and  5  West  istli  Street,  New  Tork  City. 
Temperance  Periodicals. 

1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16-page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout 

the  countiY.  Per  year . $1.00 

J)  THE  YOUTH'S  TE  KPERANr  E  BANNER,  an  Ulus- 
trated  4-page  monthly,  26  cents  per  year.  Semi- 

moutlily,per  j  ear .  .40 

;8)  THE  WaTER-LILY  a  small  illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  ■  .10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  napers 
We  have  1100  TEMPERaN  E  PUBLITsTIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets.  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc., 
covering  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question, 
and  helpful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEin)  FOR  A  CATALOGUE 


For  Over  Sixty  Tears. 

Mna  Winslow's  Soothino  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
sixty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softer  s 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  ana  ask  for  “  Mrs. 
Winslow's  Soothing  Symp  “  and  take  no  other  kind. 


1  THE  FIVE  POOm  HOUSE  OF  INDU8TRT, 

I  155  Worth  Street,  New  Tork. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  un¬ 
able  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are 
clean^,  clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be 
provided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and 
women  to-day  are  what  they  are  because  of  the  House  of 
Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  its 
school,  and  over  26,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc., 
gratefully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:80  P.  M.;  Sunday-school, 

2  to  3  P.M  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m  ,  and  13.40  to  3  P.M  . 
except  Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visl 
tors  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pre* ;  F  1. 
Camp,  Treas.;  Archibald  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  1. 

,  Barnard,  Snpt. 

Married 

Tk\  IS — Haki.aciikr. — At  'lie  home  of  the 
bride’s  parents  in  Monticello,  Ind..  the  evening 
of  March  19,  1902  Miss  Mary  Harlacher  to  Mr. 
Charles  'Pevis.  by  Rev.  H.  G.  Rice 

Homeseekers  and  Landseekers 

Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  for  the 
new  lands  of  the  Great  West.  Three 
i  fast  through  trains  daily,  equipped  with 
finest  high-back  seat  coaches  and  finest 
!  up-to-date  Pullman  parlor  and  sleeping 
j  cars  Dining  car  serves  famous  indi- 
I  vidual  club  meals,  35c.  to  $1.00.  Good 
connections  with  principal  trains  of  con- 
I  necting  lines.  For  information  of  trip, 
also  regarding  cheap  Western  lands, 
write  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  291 
Main  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond  and 
I  Washington 

Six- Day  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  fifth  of  the  present  series  of  personally 
j  conducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  Washington  via  the  Pennsylvania 
1  Railroad  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadel- 
j  phia  on  Saturday,  April  5. 

I  Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  en 
I  route  in  both  directions,  transfers  of  passen- 
1  gers  and  baggage,  hotel  accommodations  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washing- 
I  ton,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond — in 
fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of 
'  six  days — will  be  sold  at  a  rate  of  $34.00  from 
!  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Newark;  $32.50 
I  from  Trenton;  $31.00  from  Philadelphia,  and 
1  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  includ¬ 
ing  luncheon  on  going  trip,  one  and  three- 
fourths  days’  board  at  The  Hygeia  or  Cham¬ 
berlin  Hotel,  and  good  to  return  direct  by 
1  regular  trains  within  six  days,  will  be  sold  in 
connection  with  this  tour  at  ratg  of  $15.00 
from  New  York;  $13.50  from  Trenton;  $12.50 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply 
to  ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York;  4  Court  Street,  Brooklyn; 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  Geo. 
W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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Going  to  Europe  this  Summer? 


May  Party  to  Europe 

UNDER  PERSONAl  ESCORT 

Spending  Coroneition  Week  in  London 


(iibrjiltiir,  lliily,  Au-^lriii,  (iiTiimiiy,  the  Klii’ 
Kr:ini  f  ami  KuKlaiai. 


(.iibraltar,  Xaiilaa,  Mt.  Visinius,  I’oiiiiifii,  Sor. 
ri  iito,  C  aiiri.  tin-  ina i-Vfldur.  Hint-  (irotto.  Home, 
Florence,  Bolotina,  Venice,  the  m  iiimeriiiK  Fans, 
Vienna,  Fratiue,  I)re^„ien,  Berlin.  I’ottsdain, 
<’oloi.'iie.  the  iiliinc.  .Maveiit  e,  H<  iileUa-rtr,  Baden 
Baden,  the  Black  Koro-t',  Bale,  Lucerne,  Lake  of 
the  Four  t'antons,  Bari-,  VeraiiilleH,  Briuhtoi., 
l.ondon,  Soulhanii>lon,  and  American  Line  tw  in- 
wrew  ateamer  hack  to  New  York.  The  narty 
vill  he  a(  comi.anied  hy  one  of  our  heat  Idrectors. 

Leaving  New  York  Satunlay,  May  lid,  ia<)2. 

By  North  German  Llojil  twin-'-crevv  express 
Steamer  “Kaiaenn  Maria  There»a  *’  <H,2st5  tona), 
one  of  the  faateal,  moat  jaipularai.d  coinfortahle 
atcainera  on  the  Atlnnlio. 

Cost  of  63  Diys”  Ttip.  Ftist  tUss  Thtou^hout 

*550 


“C”  and  “D” 

PARTIES  to  EUROPE 

May  ij  and  June  14.  ii)o2 

By  North  German  Lloyd  ateamera  ‘Trave"  and 
“Lahn  ’  <lirect  to  (iihraltar  and  N.iidea,  return- 
ini'  hy  Whiti-  .<tar  Line  from  Lneriiool. 

The  "  C”  Party  being  in  London 
Coronation  Week 

Viaitint;  Gihraltar.  Naide-,  Bom|ieil,  Home.  Flor¬ 
ence,  Venice,  Vc  roiia,  Milan,  (  oiiio,  the  St.  Goth- 
ard.  Lucerne,  Ba  le,  thronnh  tie-  Bho  k  Foreat,  to 
lle.^.  Ihert;,  Mast  lice,  ttie  Hhiiie,  IVdonne,  Brnaa- 
ela,  Baris,  London  t\\  italaor,  Oxford,  l-eamiiii;- 
toni,  Stratford-on  A\on,  a  loveli  <('a<  hinn  trip  to 
Anne  Hatha wa)  a  fottaiie  and  \\arwirk  Caatle. 
Cheater,  Lixerpool,  and  ta-w  White  Star  Line 
ateamera  ■'  Gceanic,’'  •'  .Majeatic,’'  or  “Teutonic,” 
\  ia  (.hieeiiatown  to  New  York. 

Cost  of  5^  Davs'  Tiip,  Ftist-class  Throughout 

$450 

N  B.  First-cliiaa  railroad  travel  In  Furojio  la 
aim  liar  to  our  parlor  cat  accommuilation  at  home. 

A  tine  Summer  Y’acation  Tour  of  8H  days  Is  also 
otfertal  for  $jOo.  or  Cadays,  (livitii:  more  time  in 
Scotland,  Lonilon  and  Bari.s.  for  Jiso. 

For  particulars  and  progrumme.s  of  any  of  the 
alxive  trips  aiudy  to 

Business  Manatrer  A'.  F. 

I'll)  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Y  ork. 
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First  Vacation 
Excursion 
of  the  Fine  neu 
Tuin  Screw 
Express  Steamer 
“  Columbia  ” 

Leaving  New  York  Satur 
day,  lune  28,  1902  : 

A  Delightful  Tour 
hv  Water  Rail  and 
Carriaf;c 


Y'isitinn  Glasgow,  Kdinniir»;h,  Melrose  Ahlaw,  .Yblsdsfonl,  liurham,  Y'ork,  Peferhoro,  London,  I)o>er. 
Ostend,  Brussel.--,  Baris,  Y’ersaille.s,  I'ailais,  Ilovei,  Canterhury,  London,  YY'indsor,  Oxford,  Stratford 
on-Avon;  coachinK  trip  tlmiuuh  the  loveliest  part  of  Knitland  to  Ynne  Hathaway's  Ooltaiie  and 
YY’arwlck  Castle,  Chester,  GlasKow,  (English  laikes.  Huhlin,  Belfast,  Giant’s  Causeway  and  London¬ 
derry). 

Cost  of  Days'  Trip,  only  $2C>0 

Forty.flve  days,  giving  more  time  in  Sctitland,  Ixindon  and  Baris,  $280,  with  an  Annex  Trip  of 
7  days  to  the  Hhineand  Switzerland  at  $70;  a  Second  Annex  Trip  of  14  days  throngh  Italy,  at  $110 
additional.  All  necessary  expenses  included.  Tickets  to  return  good  lor  one  year. 

Crossing  the  English  Channel  hy  best  service  in  both  directions  (outward  via  Dover  and  Ostend, 
and  homewanl  via  Dover  and  Caiiais),  the  most  istpular  Short  Sea  Houte,  with  tlnestchannel  steamers. 


Consider  What  the  Future 

of  your  family  would  be  without  the  income  you 
now  provide.  Life  insurance  is  the  one  means  by 
whicli  \  t)u  can  make  certain  their  future  support, 
and  you  should  provide  them  with  its  protection. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company 
of  America  ^ 

John  I  OIOIUN.  11' 'Ml'  I  Ml  H'n,  M 
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Brown,  Shipley  &-  Co  ,  Lor  don 


31  V  C  A  D  C  Customers 

I  I  CfAlvO  Have  Tested.. 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  .Morigiisos  is-iitsl  nioiiihly.  Will  ni.iil  to  any  uddrcee 
KUUSWOWTHl  lONttS, 

lohii  IlHiicock  Itid’j  .nosTON.  f'ti.'im.of  Conimcnv.t  hicaoo 
Homo  oilioi'  i  st.ililisliod  1^71.  Io«  u  Falls.  Iowa. 


1  •  \  1  H.  lift*  f  S  ll'is  f' 


SEX  PER  CER2T  MET. 


V  e  t-H’i  ro  t  \  ■n  SIX  on 

riMintj.  Ni!'*-  ns  « ..>virnnipi.t 
i.eo.  Hlk’hi -  t  ri  ii  ri  ru  es.  Tor 

Lawretice,  Kansas* 


riJKsT  VIKW  SA.NATOKilM 

i.r. .  iiwii  h.  ft  For  lioalth.  rest  and  roon  ation  ;  lion 
H  M.  HITCIK'OCK.  M  l). 


